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Preface 

PERHAPS the best excuse for this book 
OD a subject already much discussed is 
the fact that some of those who heard 
the lectures of which the book consists re- 
quested their publication. It is given to the 
press not with any thought of saying some- 
thing startingly new, or final on the country 
church problem, or proposing any finely 
wrought scheme of solution, but with the 
simple wish that it may prove suggestive and 
stimulating to some of the workers for the 
Kingdom who are out on the firing line where 
the problems of the Kingdom and the Farm 
are serious matters. 

While the author is greatly indebted to 
others for statistics and other information in all 
of which credit is duly acknowledged, the lines 
of action proposed L his own ^^ictions of 
what ought to be done to reconstruct rural 
church life^ bom out of personal observation 
and experience in contact with the field of the 
rural church in a number of the states east of 
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the Mississippi Perhaps his interest in the 

problem dates back to the time when he was a 

boy on the prairie f aom, and an attendant of ^ 

the village church. Acknowledgment is due ^ 

the Bev. Alden J. Green at whose suggestion 

these studies were first conceived, and to the 

North Illinois Conference at whose invitation ^ 

they were prepared. 

H.L.F. 
WestmiMterf Md. 
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THE EINGDOM AND THE FABM 

THE Eingdom and the Farm 1 Theoe 
are significant terms. They have an 
ultimate significance. They consti- 
tute the preface and finis in the book of civili- 
zation. The Kingdom of God comprehends the 
all and all of the life which now is and of that 
Uf e which lies beyond the present The farm 
is the base of operations for the building of 
the Kmgdom of God in this world. Our own 
national prosperity is secure only when such 
starts on the farm. The yeomen of a country 
are the salt of its life, and when the salt has 
lost its savour, corruption and death follow. 

Daniel Webster said : ^' When tillage begins, 
other arts foUow. The farmers, therefore, are 
the founders of human civilization." To save 
American farm life is to save America, for it is 
on the farm where our most typical American 
ideals are to be found to-day and it is in the 
open country and in the villages where they 
can be best developed. 

Theodore Boosevelt, who has been a leader 

II 



1 2 The Kingdom and the Farm 

in the oountry life movement, wrote the fol- 
lowing in his Introduction to the Beport of the 
Oountry life Commission : ^^ We are founded as 
a nation of farmers and in spite of the great 
growth of our industrial life, it still remains 
true that our whole system rests upon the farm, 
that the welfare of the oonmiunity depends 
upon the welfare of the farmer. The strength- 
ening of the oountry life is the strengthening of 
the whole nation." 

This fundamental dependence upon the farm 
is not a condition peculiar to America. It is a 
condition true of any permanent dvilization. 
Soil fertility is the most valuable material asset 
of any nation. Land and labour are the req- 
uisite factors for the sustenance of physical 
life, and as the farm includes both of these, it 
must be considered the most valuable material 
asset. Man is of the ^' earth, earthy" and 
everything he bnilds in this world has a relation 
to the soiL Even the saving of ^^ lost souls " 
for a future life is vitally connected with soil 
fertmty if our vision is dear. Jesns i«x)gniMd 
this when He fed the hungry multitudes with 
bread and gladdened the social gathering with 
an abundant supply of new wina 

We are impressed with the economic impor- 
tance of the farm as a factor in America when 
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we note that by our last census there were in 
the United States six million, three hundred 
and sixty-one thousand, five hundred and two 
farms containing a total land area of eight 
hundred and seventy-eight million, seven hun- 
dred and ninety-eight thousand acres. The 
total value of farm property was forty billion, 
nine hundred and ninety-one Tnillion, four hun- 
dred and forty-nine thousand and ninety dollars. 

It is scarcely necessary to argue with an 
Illinois audience, unless it were in Chicago, on 
the importance of the farm to this great com« 
monwealth and yet it serves to quicken the at- 
tention on this subject by remembering that 
Illinois has in farms thirty-two million, five 
hundred and twenty-two thousand, nine hun- 
dred and thirty-seven acres. The East North- 
Oentral division of states which consists of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin 
leads any other section in the extent of land 
area brought into farms. Three-fourths of its 
total land area consists of farm land. The 
&rm then is the outstanding feature of our 
economic life and is one of our chief enterprises, 
and especially is this the case with those states 
whose land areas are largely given up to agri- 
culture. 

There were two million, one hundred and 
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sixty-one thousand, six handred and twenty- 
two persons found in Illinois in 1910, who were 
directly interested in the farm. The United 
States Census Bureau, which accounted persons 
in towns of twenty-five hundred and down as 
belonging to the rural life, fixed our country's 
rural population at forty-nine million, three 
hundred and forty-eight thousand, eight hun- 
dred and eighty-three, or more than fifty per 
cent, of our total population. The American 
farm, then, is not merely a tract of land devoted 
to the production of com and wheat and live 
stock, it is not merely a place to raise so many 
iSs of grain f or Lxket, but it is the plai 
where more than half of our population is de- 
veloping and consequently where a large part 
of our intellectual and moral life is centred. 

This great body of people will have a decided 
influence on the country. They will produce 
many of our strongest leaders who will be 
dominated by the habits and ideals they ac- 
quired on the farm. As a matter of past 
history, many of the strongest leaders in the 
large centres have come from the farm. Dr. 
Frank Gunsaulus, according to press reports, 
is the authority for a recent statement that 
every one of Chicago's twelve great preachers 
came from the farm, as was the case of eighty- 
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dx (rf its leading physicians, eighty-one of its 
greatest lawyers and seventy-three of its one 
hundred best engineers. It is not to be sap- 
posed that Chicago holds a unique record in 
this regard but that many of the leaders in 
thought and enterprise in other large cities 
have come from the farm. The farm is not 
only furnishing leadership in the city but its 
quota of leaders in the state has been large. 

The names of Washington and Lincoln, 
Grant and Garfield, are closely associated with 
the American farm. Our first president went 
from his farm to the executive chair and after 
he had faithfully and well served for two 
terms, went back to his life in the country. 
This kthusiastic and dignified regard for farm 
life on the part of our first president could with 
appropriateness and good effect become a prec- 
edent in our history of chief executives. One 
of our most noted public leaders, whom I have 
already quoted, has spoken of this matter in 
these words : 

" Henry Clay was a farmer who lived all his 
life in the country ; Washington was a farmer 
who lived and died in the country ; and we of 
this nation ought to make it our business to see 
that the conditions are made such that farm 
life in the future shall not only develop more 
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of the stamp of Washington and Henry Olajy 
but shall be so attraotiye that these men may 
continue as farmers." * 

It is in the raral districts that the earliest 
and most splendid victories are gained for 
moral reform, because it is here that evil is 
least organized and best prepared to resist. It 
has been the rural districts of America which 
have furnished the leverage of power for put- 
ting the saloon on the run. It is under the 
serene inJBluence of the country where a man 
lives in constant companionship with the meek 
but mighty forces of nature; where he has 
some hours of quiet in which to contemplate 
the grQ^t thoughts of God, that the inner life 
of man, which is the master power of human 
life, can gather its greatest strength and rise 
to its most sublime ideals. 

"Agriculture is not the whole of country 
lifa The great rural interests are human in- 
terests, and good crops are of little value to the 
farmer unless they open the door to a good 
kind of life on the farm." ' 

Back of soil fertility and seed testing and the 
financial profitableness of the farm is character, 

^From an addrasB delivered by Theodore BooaeTell at 
Utioa, N. T., in August, 1910. 
* *' Beport of the Commfailon on Ooimtry Life," p. 43. 
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j(jli^j manhood, personality. This is the element of 
iQ^j last analysis in farm life and the element of 
greatest value. This is the treasure hidden in 
^^ the field. It is the element of last analysis in 
jj ffg the whole universe ; " the pearl of great price," 
^ ^ wMch the Eternal Merchant, seeking ^^ goodly 

j^ pearls," bought even at the price of the blood 

]^ of His own Son. 

^' The rural problem " then is not an isolated 
problem. It is simply one of the problems of 
the Kingdom of Gkxl ; it is one of the f unda- 
meatal problem^ of the Kingdom of God, for 
it lies at the base of a permanent Christian 
civilization. Back of a vigorous city life must 
be a robust farm life and back of both of these, 
blending the multiplying complexities of the 
one with the primeval simplicity of the other 
into . Uving Ld ealargtag' dioo««y. is the 
Kingdom of God, the only sure foundation of 
individual and corporate Ufa 

The impression has gone out, perhaps, that 
the so-called ^^ country problem " is a distinct- 
ive ona It is distinctive but only in the sense 
in which all problems are distinctive, namely, 
in demanding solutions peculiar to each. We 
have moved along the lines of progress in put- 
ting such emphasis upon rural life in the past 
few years that men have spoken of a ^^ prob- 
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i8 The Kingdom and the Farm 

leni" for the reaaon that one of the obatacLeB 
in the way of progresB on the fann has been a 
backwardness in developing new methods, and 
on the part of the church, the abortive effort 
at applying the unadapted methods of the city 
church to the rural church. It has been worth 
while running the risk of being called *^&d- 
dists " to do this. 

Some good people may have looked upon 
this agitation pretty much as a fad which would 
soon go its own way like other creatures of its 
kind into oblivion. We have had some theo- 
retical discussion of the problem and no doubt 
pastors and other Christian workers out in the 
field have wished that these enthusiastic^ theo- 
logical seminary professors, and agricultural 
college men would come out for a few years 
and make a practical demonstration of their 
theories. 

The man in his study with even the actual 
data before him, from a sdentifio investigation, 
is inclined to forget that facts in actual life do 
not always go together just as they do on 
paper, and yet the man at a distance from the 
mountain can get a better view of it than the 
man who lives on the mountain's sida So the 
critic should remember that the man with 
scientific data is the one who will arrive most 
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olosely at the general principles which underlie 
the facts on the basis of which the most effective 
plans for action can be formed. 

One of the valuable discoveries made by the 
rural surveys throughout the country has been 
the fact that rural communities are not of one 
type, but have many variations which make it 
necessary that methods be adapted to a com* 
munity in question for the solution of its prob- 

work exactly the same results in another com- 
munity. 

Broadly speaking, there are two things re- 
quired for solving this problem of country Ufe. 
First : The social vision of the Kingdom of Gkxl 
on the farm. Second : A change in the methods 
of work in the building of this Kingdom. It is 
very clear from this that while the problem is 
distinctive, it is not one apart from the city 
problem. Wherever Ohristianity is to prevail^ 
on sea or land, this vision of the Kingdom and 
adaptation of method is necessary. 

It is anticipating some later discussions of 
specific problems, but as an argument for the 
great need of a vision of the Kingdom by the 
farm to-day, let us note in three particulars how 
such a vision would remove serious obstacles. 
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20 The Kingdom and the Farm 

A vision of the Eingdom of Gk)d in connection 
with farm life will obliterate the line which 
has so long been drawn between the ^^ secular " 
and the ^^ sacred," and lead men to worship not 
only a transcendent God but an immanent God, 
and come to understand that God is in all life 
and that He is present and working, not only 
in the church, but everywhere, and that the 
home, the school, the caucus and the field are 
spheres of divine operation and within His 
Kingdom. 

A vision of the Kingdom of God will abolish 
denominationalism which has been so persistent 
in the country districts, until certain rural 
sections have been overchurched and in some 
instances unchurched. This is not saying i^hat 
denominations should be abolished at once or 
that an active campaign should be inaugurated 
for their abolition, because as revealed by the 
rural survey * in Boone County, Indiana, it is 
not so much the number of denominations as 
the spirit of denominationalism which obstructs 
the religious enterprise of a community. There 
is no potency comparable to a vision of the 
Eingdom in breaking down this unchristian 
separation and in creating a desire to cooperate. 
It has been the lack of this vision which brought 

^ Presbyteriaii Coontty Life Departtnent. 
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into the ChristiaiL Ohnroh the abnormal tend- 
ency of separation and an unnecessary insist- 
ence upon non-essential peculiarities. The 
restoration of this vision of the oneness and 
extent of the Kingdom of Ood among the 
Christian people on the farm will federate the 
rural church life. 

The third benefit which this vision of the 
Kingdom will confer on rural life is the supply 
of a lofty motive. One of the things necessary 
to raise farm life to higher levels is the giving 
of a high-bom motive to farm work. This 
idealizing of industry is the need of toilers 
everywhere. The hitching of the daily task to 
some star that swings the toil of life out into 
the sweeping currents of the universal and 
eternal is absolutely necessary to save modem 
industry from a new but veritable serfdom. 
The exacting routine of the farm industry calls 
for idealizing, that the long day's work may not 
only furnish a Uving but produce a life. 

It is not chimerical to suggest that the man 
who plows the com and feeds the stock and 
reaps the wheat and oats may do this with an 
exalted purpose, with an imperial vision, if he 
finds out the relation of his farm to the King- 
dom of God. The days of kingly triumph 
have not ceased. The greatest days of conquest 
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the world has ever seen have just begun to 
dawn when we catch the vision of theXingdom 
in the home and state and indnstry ; this vision 
which Jesus saw when He talked to the Gali- 
lean peasantry of the fanner who went forth to 
sow. There is nothing that will so idealize^ 
that will so snrely lift farm life to a higher 
level, that will so dignify and transfigore the 
duties of the farm as a vision of the Kingdom 
of God. 

To plow and sow and toO and save^ 

To eke out strength for bread and things 

A livelihood to gain. No more f 

This is but the &udgery of the slave. 

Soul was not born to be in bondage to thedod. 

It is ItB bent to rise with all that thrills and sings ; 

To fill the worid with love and peace and flowers^ 

A Paradise of God. 



The Kingdom of God is not an intangible 
something which mortals are permitted to dream 
about but must not espect to see until they en- 
ter into that life beyond the stream of time. 
It is a future reality but it is also a present 
force. Surely no one would charge Jesus with be- 
ing a mere dreamer. He was adreamer but He 
was also a doer. His ideals were always high 
but they were not visionary. They were high 
because SQs conceptions were universal and 
eternal in charaoter. He penetrated the filmy 
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aspeots of the temporary and grasped the ulti- 
mate phases of a problem. He idealized life 
about HiTn, He saw the universal aspects of 
truth in the vineyard and in the grain field and 
in the meadow, but He also made religion a 
practical force in every-day life. He broke up 
the religious monopoly of the Scribes and 
Pharisees which was little more than theory, 
and put religion within the reach of the humble 
and unlearned as a daily inspiration. He so- 
cialized religion. Truly then, if Jesus so often 
spoke of the Kingdom of Qody more often than 
anything else, and if He considered it a pres- 
ent day reality, we ought to stop looking upon 
it as a far-o£F affair. Jesus said to those who 
heard Him: ^^ The Kingdom of Ood is come 
upon you." * St. Jjake records Him as saying : 
" The Kingdom of Gkxl is among you." * 

This language recognizes the Kingdom as a 
present fact. He spoke of the nature of the 
Kingdom in His parable of the leaven, the mus- 
tard seed, the tares and the sower, in all of 
which the Ejngdom is conceived as a present 
force on earth. Professor Stevens discusses this 
point as follows : 

'^ He knew that it would not spring up com- 
plete in some great crisis, but that its coming 

> Halttww xH. 98. • L«ke xTii. 21. 
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would be a great and gradual movement of 
God in history which should go on through 
the ages. It results from this conception that 
the Kingdom may be spoken of now as present, 
now as futura It was already present in its be- 
ginning when Jesus was on earth, yet its con- 
summation was future. He dwells now on the 
one, now on the other aspect of His Kingdom 
without speaking explicitly of the relation of the 
two aspects, and without any contradiction be- 
tween them. That which involve a world-his- 
torical process must be at any given moment in 
the nature of the case both past, present and 
future." ' 

It is clear from the analogy to the growing 
seed, the expanding leaven, and the growing 
mustard tree, that the Kingdom is related to 
everything about it ; that it is not a movement 
of exclusion, but is one of inclusion ; that it 
comprises all the forces and institutions which 
have to do with mankind ; that it is related to 
man's bodily life, his mental life, and his moral 
life ; that it comprehends his wealth, his educa- 
tion, his vocation and his social needs. It in- 
cludes not only the religious economies of men, 
but their civil and industrial affairs. It is a 
fellowship among men, but among a certain 

^ '' Theology of the New Teetameni/' p. 38. 
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type of men, and not only amon^ men. It is a 
society in present operation moving towards a 
heavenly goal. It is a Christian society ; the 
society of Gtod upon earth, and therefore like 
society in general, consists in the relationships 
of men to each other but peculiar to itself; 
consists also of relationships to God. 

Man's relationship to man rests upon conduct, 
upon the observance of moral principles. It 
has to do with the acts of man principally; 
with outward lif a Man's relation to God rests 
upon character, upon obedience to spiritual 
laws. It has to do with the motives of men 
chiefly, and is an affair of the inner life. 
Therefore we can speak of the Kingdom of 
God as being botli without and within man's 
life. It grows by the addition of individual 
persons to this society when these persons 
acknowledge the divine claims upon them and 
surrender the inmost purpose to divine direc- 
tion ; and it also grows by the dissemination of 
principles, of ideals, of truth, among men, so as to 
create institutions, organizations, environments, 
atmospheres, favourable to its own ultimate ends. 

Even though all the units, the individuals, of 
which an institution is composed are not Chris- 
tian, yet if there is sufficient Christian force to 
give an institution the Christian motive, this 
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institution belongs to the Kingdom, though 
some tares grow with the wheat. The King- 
dom of God grows by additions through the 
process of revival meetings, but it grows also 
by the lifting of the church from a weak, 
obscure position in a community to a position 
of respect and influence. It grows by having 
the feeble Christian motive of an institution 
transformed into a dominant Christian motive 
through a distinct Christian leadership. It grows 
by a change of environment where it is hard to 
do right to one where it is hard to do wrong. 

So far then as the Kingdom of Gkxl belongs 
to the world, it is a social movement and 
moves along the usual lines of social develop- 
ment There are two factors in all social 
development — land and man — or in other 
words, the person and his environment. Both 
of these factors are indispensable. The country 
or place where people live has a decided influ- 
ence in shaping the life which is found there. 
The climate, fertility of soil, the rivers, the 
mountains, the plains, all bear a relation to the 
kind of social life and institutions which 
develop. Can you imagine ancient Egyptian 
civilization without the Nile ? Grecian social 
and political institutions without Hellenic 
tmany skies and seas, and her small valleys 
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endosed by mmeighboarly highlands ; England 
with her navy and her oommerce^ without the 
English Isles ; or Scandinavian life without the 
narrow inlets to the sea between the rugged 
walls of rock ? 

It is said, I suppose with some degree of 
truthfulness, that people £rom the northern 
regions are usually vigorous and hardy, while 
the people from the south are quieter and less 
adventurous; that a level country produces 
broad minds and a mountainous section strong 
minds. Whether this is all true or not, it is 
true that the natural pursuits growing out of 
the character of the physical surroundings have 
much to do in shaping the lives and habits of 
the people. This fact is strikingly significant 
to students and leaders of American civilization 
in view of that other significant fact that the 
American continent contains the largest area of 
farm land in the world. 

This physical basis of life must not be over* 
emphasized to the ignoring of the second factor 
in social development — ^Man himself. Man is 
not altogether the creature of his physical 
environment. He has a control over his sur- 
roundings and can to a degree make his own 
environment. What is termed civilization, 
that is the material part of it, consists largely, 
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if not altogether, of the modifioation of environ* 
ment. Men build houses to protect them from 
the cold. They dig irrigation ditches to make 
an arid region productive. They adopt fertiliz- 
ing substances to unproductive soil. They 
construct canals where there are not streams to 
float their boats. They exercise a control over 
their surroundings and modify their environ- 
ment to bring it into harmony with their need 
and desire. Where this is too difficult they 
change location in order to provide a more 
suitable environment, as is seen in the great 
immigration movement throughout the world. 
These facts demonstrate the importance of man 
himself, the second factor in social development. 
The two elements of social growth in man 
are body and mind. The body is the instru- 
ment or medium of race formation. It is the 
social nexus. God recognized this in His re- 
demptive movement by the incarnation and 
also by providing for the resurrection of the 
body. That which constitutes the body the 
social link are its two appetites, hunger and 
love, or self-preservation and self-reproduction. 
These two physical desires lie deep in social 
growth. They are the root processes of in- 
dustry, and of the home, out of which come 
race formation, nation building, and civilization. 
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Back of the remarkable, material civiUzation of 
our day are these two hmnan forces in ever- 
lasting operation. 

That which constitutes groups of men to be 
more than a herd or iSock is mind. The great- 
est forces for civilization are not physical but 
psychical. Man is a person because he has a 
mind. He can say " I am," " I wilL" He is 
capable of self-conscious decision. It is the 
mind which governs the appetites and enables 
a group to aim at a state of socml development 
which is most desirable. It is in the mind 
larfi^ely where the likenesses and differences re- 
ridf/hich bring men together and unify them 
into g^up, .0 f^m. eon^nnities. Whiindi. 
viduals here and there exert control over de- 
sire for the lower satisfactions in the interests 
of the higher, not only is that individual made 
better, but the influence of his example will be 
felt by society. As a rule it has not been the 
thought of the individual to do this for so- 
ciety's sake. He has sought the, object of his 
desire usually without much thought of his re- 
lation to others. 

It has been said that ^^ Unconsciousness is a 

« 

conspicuous characteristic of social activities and 
institutions."* For example, the development 

^ Profeesor J. Q. Dealey. 
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of the family in all stable nations is the result 
of unconscious social development. Men, in es- 
tablishing families, have thought chiefly of in- 
dividual betterment and have given very little 
consideration to the efFect of the family on so- 
ciety. We see in our age a developing social 
consciousness respecting the family, in laws 
oontroUing the maxria^e of oousins, tubercular 
persons, the insane, and in the proposed science 
of eugenics. Men are beginning to be conscious 
of the effect of the family upon society. Now 
what we need respecting this matter for the 
best results is not only an individual here and 
there who is conscious of the needs of society, 
though that is always the beginning in sooial 
betterment, but an awakened social consdioiis- 
ness on the part of society. 

As heat spreads from sparks here and th«*e 
until every particle of the combustible is aflame, 
so the individual social consciousness must 
spread until there is created a collective social 
consciousness, and we have a group of persons 
who think and feel and act as they would not 
feel and act as individuals, apart from the 
group. This is the way to reform, progress, 
civilization. It is upon the awakened social 
consciousness that the leaders of a community, 
state or nation must wait and depend for the 
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saoceesf al inauguration of advance st^. So- 
ciety may stumble into this awakened condition 
through the severe experiences of war, famine, 
pestilence, lawlessness, waste, extravagance, in 
time to act for tbe common weal, but it is the 
better way, the way of enlightened life, to de- 
velop and stimulate the social consciousness, so 
that society will act not only to save what is 
about to be lost, but introduce measures of pre* 
ventive salvation. 

Country life has suffered from an unbalanced 
individualism which has retarded the growth of 
social consciousness, and from the futility of 
isolated efforts to prepare the country for adap- 
tation of itself to the changes taking place in 
the evolution of modem civilization. What is 
demanded to meet these changing conditions is 
the development of the social consciousness. 
As rural society awakens to the need of better 
soil, better roads, better homes, better schools, 
and better churches, these better things will ap- 
pear. And not only is there a demand for the 
development of a social consciousness respecting 
highways, the soil, the home and the school, but 
all of these and more ; a consciousness of the 
whole country life as belonging to the Kingdom 
of God. 



n 

THE CX)NPEDBRAOY OP THE KINGDOM 

WE have already indicated that the 
Eingdom of God upon earth is as 
broad in its scope as the interests and 
possibilities of human life. It encompasses all 
industrial and social institutions in its move- 
ment towards a spiritual solidarity. It involves 
a confederacy of forces centred in the moral 
and spiritual entities of the regenerated Ufe. 
Its goal is a spiritualized industry ; a spiritual- 
ized society ; a spiritualized life for this world. 
The farm, the home, the school and the play- 
ground, as well as the church, are included in 
this confederacy of human interests. 

The problem of the church will be treated 
separately, and in this discussion the problems 
of the farm, the home, the school and play- 
ground will be considered. It will be well, 
just here, to define several terms which will be 
used frequently throughout these discussions. 
The term community may be applied to any 
group of people which has developed unified 
life to the extent of co5peration in the various 

3a 
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enterprises of the group. It is a rather broad 
term which may designate either a neighbour- 
hood, by which we usually mean a collection of 
country houses sufficiently near each other to 
have a few common interests such as the 
school ; or the term may refer to a more largely 
organized group as found in the village and 
town. We shall use the term conmiunity in a 
general sense where the meaning will be ap- 
parent, and the term *' rural community " to 
designate both the open country and the vil- 
lage or small town. The term ^* neighbour- 
hood " will always refer to a country settle- 
ment 

It is of vital importance to the building of 
the Kingdom of God that the land be made as 
productive as possible, and that those who till 
the soil receive an adequate income. A civili- 
zation is strong only as its food supply is strong. 
The Anglo-Saxon race has been powerful be- 
cause it has been well fed. The physical vigour 
of a people may be sapped away by luxury but 
there will be no vigour without a sufficient ra- 
tion of wholesome food. Famine breeds pesti- 
lence, senility and death. '*Man cannot live 
by bread alone," but man cannot live without 
bread. There are various explanations of the 
high cost of living to^iay : tariff, monopoly, a 
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combersome and extensive system of distribu- 
tion ; but as some students of this problem be- 
lieve, an inadequate production has something 
to do, if not considerable to do, with it. 

We are increasing in population much faster 
in the city than in the country. The most of 
our land has come into cultivation and the in- 
crease in production must come from better 
methods of agriculture, rather than by increase 
of acreage. Undoubtedly, just here is one ex- 
planation of the increase in cost of living. 
Having reached the limits of extensive cultiva- 
tion, we had not sufficiently improved our 
methods of agriculture to meet the increase in 
demand for food by a growing urban popula- 
tion. The farmer has had difficulty in holding 
his own because of the loss of help on the 
farm. He could have produced larger crops 
in many cases had he been able always to care 
for them. 

The outlook for the future with a larger pro- 
ductiveness is bright. It would seem that 
under the leadership of the Burbank school, 
in plant experiment, and with the leadership of 
our agricultural colleges in soil treatment, that 
we are just beginning to learn how to produce 
food. These prophets of the vegetable world 
look to a day when hunger will be banished 
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from the earth; when even the obnoxious 
weeds shall be converted into edibles for man 
and beast. Man, sent forth to have donunion 
on earth, is just beginning to master soils and 
secKis* 

'^ Ye rigid Ploughmen I bear in mind 
Your labour is for future hours. 
Advance I Spare not I Nor look behind ! 
Plough deep and straight with all your 
powers."* 

The problem of making land produce more is 
a humanitarian problem ; a task of the highest 
sort of philanthropy. 

While it is unquestionably true that there has 
been an agricultural prosperity in this country 
smmltaneous with our national and world pros- 
perity, it is just as true that the average farmer 
has never yet received compensation propor- 
tionate to the efFort involved. It is also true 
that there has been an overestimation on the 
part of people unacquainted with actual condi- 
tions of the profitableness of farming. The 
Commission on Country life has this to say in 
their report: 

^^The Conoamssion finds that agriculture in 
the United States, taken altogether, is prosper- 
ous commercially, when measured by condi- 

* Biohard H. Home. 
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tions that have obtained in previous years; 
although U>e«.«=o»ere^o^iawwitu; 
is only partially true. Yet it is true, notwith- 
standing aU this progress as measured by his- 
torical standards, that agriculture is not com- 
mercially as profitable as it is entitled to be for 
the labour and energy that the farmer expends 
and the risks that he assumes, and that the 
social conditions in the open country are far 
short of their possibilities. We must measure 
our agricultural efficiency by its possibilities 
rather than by comparison with previous con- 
ditions." 

Warren H. Wilson discusses this question in 
a circular sent out under the care of the Ohio 
State University. He presents some facts which 
cannot be gainsaid in face of the much quoted 
saying that "the farmers are getting rich." 
He cites in support of this contention that the 
farmer is not receiving an adequate income, the 
results obtained by an investigation carried on 
by the New York College of Agriculture. A 
careful inquiry into the income of six hundred 
and fifteen farmers was made at Ithaca where 
the farmers have attained a high degree of pros- 
perity. The average labour income of these 
farmers was four hundred and twenty-three 
dollars a year, or after counting out from their 
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gross income all expenses, five per cent, interest 
on the capital invested, they received ahoot one 
dollar and, twenty cents a day for their la- 
bour. 

A similar investigation of this matter with 
twenty-eight representative farmers in Wayne 
County, Ohio, was made with similar result 
Fourteen of these were owners of their land 
and fourteen were tenant operators. Dividing 
these twenty-eight farmers into four groups of 
seven each, according to income, their income 
runs as follows: The first group made an 
annual profit above all farm and household 
expenses of nine hundred dollars each. The 
author of the circular remarks that ^^ this sum 
would be quite sufficient to improve their farms, 
support their churches and educate their chil- 
dren and would probably permit them to lay 
by something each year.'' The second group 
received an average clear income of three hun- 
dred dollars a year. The third group had one 
hundred dollars above bare living expenses. 
The fourth group obtained from their farms on 
an average less than eighty-three dollars above 
the cost of crop production. These seven farm- 
ers have each eighty-three dollars with which 
to buy the necessaries of life. The author 
jnake$ this comment ; ^^ This means that thesQ 
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men must oontmuaUy draw on their eapital, if 
they have any, to maintain themselves and 
their families on the farms. Eventually, of 
course, they will be starved off the farm." 

Mr. Wilson is convinced that the conditions 
in Wayne County are typical of rural Ohio and 
*^ that relative poverty is the rule in the coun- 
try, and wealth, or even prosperity, the excep- 
tion." Now whether or not this is an extreme 
view, and that a broader investigation would 
show a less acute condition, it will be conceded 
by all fair-minded men who study the question 
that the average man on the farm to-day is not 
getting what belongs to him by right of indus- 
try and capital invested. We can always select 
persons here and there in a neighbourhood who 
are prosperous, but when we speak of the farmer 
class, we must consider the man at the bottom 
as well as the man at the top, and all the men 
between. These two phases of the farm prob- 
lem — ^increased production of the soil and larger 
income for the average farmer — are live ques- 
tions to-day. 

There are some other phases of no less import. 
The tenant farmer deserves attention. Since 
the year 1880, according to the last United 
States Census Beport, the tendency has been 
lioticed that farms operated by tenants have 



^v 
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incoreased faster in each decade than the f anns 
operated by owners. Tenant farms constituted 
twenty-five and six-tenths per cent, of all farms 
in 1880; twenty-eight and four-tenths per cent, 
in 1890 ; thirty-five and three-tenths per cent, in 
1900 ; thirty-seven per cent, in 1910. In an axea 
of seventeen hundred and sixty-four square miles 
in Oentral Illinois^ forty-seven and one-fourth 
per cent, were found to be owners and fifty-two 
and three-fourths per cent, tenants. Through* 
out the better farming portions of Ohio ten- 
ant farms have increased rapidly. From forty 
to fifty per cent, of the farms in the fertile 
Miami Valley region are operated by tenants. 
It is estimated by some authorities that sixty 
per cent, of the farmers are renters in some 
sections of the country. This creates in the 
country an unstable population, for the majority 
of these tenants do not live on one farm a great 
length of time. Neither the farmer nor the 
tenant are favourable to a long lease. The 
owner desires the opportunity of raising t}ie 
rent when it is possible, and the tenant feels he 
must be free to better himself when he can. 

One cannot fail to foretell the effect of this 
sort of arrangement on soil-fertility. By virtue 
of circumstances the renter is ruled by the de- 
sire to get all he can out of the farm and then 
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rent better laad, or, if he is able, buy land of his 
own. He plans to be in the commnnity for a 
few years, and therefore has no permanent 
interest in the institntions of the community. 
Patting these facts alongside the inadequate 
income of the farmer, and with the farther fact 
that many retired farmers on moving to town 
become non-prodacers, and perhaps pat on the 
farm the harden of supporting eight persons 
where it formerly supported four, we have a 
state of decreased production. 

As a matter of fact, these tenant farmers do 
not take the place of the owner of the farm in 
the church of the community, nor in any other 
community enterprise. The development of a 
large tenantry class in the country is in the 
direction of American peasantry, which would 
be a disgrace to our free American democracy. 
Professor Carver of Harvard says that ^^ Next to 
war, pestilence, and famine, the worst thing 
that can happen to a rural oommunity is ab- 
sentee landlordism.'' 

It is patent from this condition of things that 
to increase the fertility of the soil and the in- 
come of the farmer are not all that is to be 
done^ for so far this increase and prosperity have 
only enabled him to leave the farm and go to 
town, either selling it outright and living off 
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the interest, or, as has been more largely his 
habit in recent years, renting it to a tenant 
operator. This has been destructive to the old 
farm homestead with its sacred associations. 
Farm owners need to be encouraged to stay 
on the farm and by the opportunities offered 
to4ay for more comfort and leisure in farm 
life, give to the home in the country the at- 
tractiveness of which it is capable. 

There is a c£dl, too, for the giving of the 
tenants a larger opportunity to acquire land 
through easier methods of loan on farm land. 
The farm labourer should have a portion of this 
enhancement of rural life. The Oountry life 
Oommission pointed out this as one of the needs 
by saying, *^ There should be a realization on 
the part of the fanner that he has a distinct 
natural responsibility towards the labourer in 
providing him with good living facilities and in 
helping him in every way to be a man among 
men.'* 

Still anoth^ significant phase of the farm 
problem is the lack of organization among the 
farmers. The former has been slow to or- 
ganize. When I was a lad on the farm, I heard 
my father say in a rather disgusted tone of 
voice that the farmers were the poorest lot of 
men to stick together on a proposition, even for 
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their own interest, that could be found. He 
knew the farmer nature welL 

Warren H. Wilson, in his book on the " Evo- 
lution of the Country Community," gives an in- 
stance of this inability of the farmer to cooperate 
where his own interests were at stake, even to 
the point of violating moral obligations of a 
community agreeinent. The boll-weevil was 
taking the cotton in sections of the South. The 
farmers of certain districts in western Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana agreed to leave off cotton 
raising for one year so as to arrest the advance 
of the destroying insect with a strip of territory 
in which he wouldn't have anything to feed on. 
They voluntarily entered into this agreement 
but farmer after farmer secretly planted cotton 
in order to get ahead of his neighbour until 
the whole plan failed. 

This idea of getting a little ahead of your 
neighbour in something, instead of cooperating 
with him, to the better interests of both, has 
been a marked trait of the man on the farm, 
who is quite apt to be a superb individualist. 
The United States Department of Agriculture 
claims that this has been natural and in some 
sense necessary. Because of the separateness of 
this budness enterprise, the isolation of farm 
life and the fact that his occupation has brought 
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him into more intimate contact with nature than 
with men, the farmers as a class have been 
tardy and inefBlcient in organization, as com- 
pared to other industrial groups. 

Becognizing this, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has brought into existence the Rural Or- 
ganization Service, whose chief work will be to 
acquire and distribute inf ormaticm the farmers 
will need in order to more effectively organize 
themselves. This Service will devote especial 
attention to the marketing of farm products, 
one of the points at which the farmer is at a 
disadvantage in having to deal with highly or- 
ganized capital and labour in his unorganized 
state. Another matter to which this Service 
will give attention is the improvement of credit 
faoiUties for the fanning class, thus giving the 
industrious and worthy man a better chance to 
own the farm he tills and make it less burden- 
some for him in the processes of distribution of 
his products. 

This Sural Organization Service does not 
stop with organization for these commercial 
advantages, but will seek to promote organiza- 
tion for better sanitary conditions and a more 
attractive and agreeable life on the farm, so as 
to keep the successful farmer out in the country. 
Whetevar cooperation to promote the farmers' 
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business interests has been honestly and thought- 
folly tried, it has been of advantage to the 
fanner. It is a well-known fact that through- 
out the large grain raising districts of theMiddle 
West^ the farmers receive from a cent to two 
cents a bushel more for their grain through the 
cooperative elevator. More than adding a few 
cents to a bushel of grain, cooperative enter* 
prise lifts the agriculture of a region to a more 
intelligent and remunerative pursuit. This has 
been the case in Ireland where Horace Plunkett 
and other leaders have accomplished the almost 
marvellous through organization of the Irish 
peasantry in cooperative dairying, purchasing, 
and other lines. Denmark, to-day, has one of 
the most intelligent and prosperous agricultural 
populations in the world. This prosperity is 
attributed to the cooperative efforts of the 
Dane, for which he is trained in what are 
called the " Folk High Schools," in which the 
pupils are fitted for living in the country, 
both by being taught how to work and how to 
Uve. 

While cooperation among American farmers 
will have to come in its own way and cannot 
be forced, it will surely coma The Grange is 
an excellent organization and is doing splendid 
work. The Farmers' Union of the South is an 
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enthusiastic movement which is creating a 
spirit of union among the farmers of the South- 
land. While attending a session of their State 
Convention in Ealeigh, Korth Carolina, last 
December, I found some three hundred North 
Carolina farmers studying such problems as 
child labour in the factories and the tenant 
problem in the south. 

The Sprmgfield BepubUocmy some time ago, 
published an account of a community up in 
Wisconsin where, at a country crossroads, there 
was carried on a successful cooperative enter- 
prise for furnishing the hired help to both the 
house and field. This organization paid two 
men and one woman to serve as a committee 
which managed the enterprise. They hired 
the help and sent it out to where it was wanted. 
By careful management, good pay, clear 
understanding that ten hours was a day's work 
and allowing no waste of tune, providing for 
an agreeable place for the help to stay, this 
committee succeeded in building up a labour 
force somewhat skilled, whichld more work 
in ten hours a day because of having learned to 
work together than was formerly done in fifteen 
hours. Thus, this Wisconsin neighbourhood 
has solved the problem of "hired help" by 
cooperation. 
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It is a well-known fact that fruit-growers in 
several sections of the United States have by 
cooperation built up a good market at high 
prices for fruit no better, nor as good, as fruit 
in other sections where there has been no 
cooperative effort in fruit growing and where 
there has been no market. We have presented 
four phases of the farm problem: increased 
production, greater income, tenancy ajid organ- 
ization. These are matters of much concern in 
the work of bringing m the Kingdom of God. 

The American home has suffered in both 
city and country because of the rapid changes 
which have taken place. There is a call every- 
where for an effort to protect and preserve our 
home life, which is fundamental to the perpe- 
tuity of both church and state. There is a call 
to preserve the rural home. If there is one 
place more than another where we may find a 
conspiracy of things for the production of an 
ideal home, it is surely on the farm. 

It has been already suggested that the chief 
difficulty is the exodus to town just as soon as 
the farmer is financially able. Perhaps the 
main reason for this has been the desire for 
advanced educational facilities for the children. 
Some say that the discontent among farm 
women has been the greatest cause. We all 
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know that the majority of our boys and girls 
are attracted by the lore of the town. " To 
move to town " has been the reigning ambition 
in many a farm family for the past twenty 
years. If father and mother have not left the 
farm, the boys and girls have. 

Now there are several factors in this problem, 
one of which is the school which we shall dis- 
cuss later, but the leading proposition is how to 
create a desire to stay on the farm. One feature 
of the cauae of discontent among the farm 
women has been the slowness of the farmer to 
place conveniences in the home. The lighten- 
ing of the woman's task has not kept pace with 
the improvement of farm machinery in lifting 
the burdens of the field. She has largdy con- 
tinued the same old routine in the same old 
way. Frequently the husband, by hired help 
and improved machinery, has made farming 
quite an easy task for himself before he has 
reached middle life, but the wife continues to 
wash and cook and sweep and sew as when she 
was first married. 

The lack of organization in farm life applies 
to the fanners' wives. There is little organizar 
tion, comparatively, among the women on the 
farm. Consequently, the farmer's wife is cut 
off from the social life which her nature craves 
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and from the inspiration and training and nplift 
which is f onnd in organization. 

Then, too, the farmer has overlooked the 
power of the beautiful in and about his home, 
whioh a woman naturally craves and which is 
strongly attractive to young life. It does not 
take a burdensome outlay of either money or 
labour and it adds commercial value to the 
farm to paint the buildings, plant and care for 
shade trees, keep a small lawn and some 
flowers. Such things belong to the substance 
of a happy home. 

The interior life of the average farm home 
can be made much more attractive by a little 
attention to the small matters of comfort in the 
furnishings and in hanging on the walls a few 
of the great things in art made possible by so 
many inexpensive reproductions of the great 
paintings. The thoughtful gathering of a 
modest library of good and interesting reading 
is essential to an attractive home life now. 
Where there is musical talent in the family^ 
this ought to be encouraged for the enrichment 
of the home. The typical farmer has been 
inclined to view these things more or less as 
furbelows, for which he can afford to ^' blow 
in " a few dollars when he has an extra good 
crop but which have no essential place whatso- 
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ever in suocessfol fanning. He has foiled to 
penetrate the instinctive oravings of woman's 
nature and the normal desires of youthful life 
for the beautiful and joyous in the world, and 
has stifled the yearnings of his own soul, and 
on account of this hardening of his heart, he 
haa been driving his family off the form. 

Charles Dudley Warner exclaims in one of 
his delightful essays: "Say what you will 
about the general usefulness of boys, it is my 
impression that a farm without a boy would 
come to grief. What the boy does is the life 
of the farm. He is the factotum always in 
demand." But the boy and girl have too often 
been shut oflf from any income of their own 
while they stayed at home. Besponse to the 
economic desire in their lives, which is a 
normal inclination, has impelled them to seek 
occupation elsewhere. The boys have some- 
times been given a share in the enterprise, but 
why should not the farm girl be allowed in 
some way to provide herself with a regular 
income ? The boy always hunts the eggs best 
a while before Easter, and the girl is most 
interested in the sheep when she is feeding a 
pet lamb. 

The handmaid of home attractiveness is the 
recreation of the community. The man in the 
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ooontry is quite likely to think of this as one of 
the far-fetched notions of the man who enjoys 
amusing himself with new ideas. He says, 
^^ Our grandfathers and grandmothers had as 
good or better times than we, and they didn't 
talk about the necessity of recreation." He 
tells the truth. They didn't talk about the 
necessity, for they had more social recreation 
than we are having in country life now. 

Where are the barn-raisings, and com-husk- 
ings, and wood-choppings, and hanrest bees, 
and spelling schools ? They have gone. They 
were wholesome forms of social enjoyment and 
recreation in their day. They brought the 
neighbourhood together and satisfied the social 
instincts of the people. They have gone with 
the coming of modern machinery and the 
modem life. The telephone and rural delivery 
were needed and have added to the conveni- 
ences of rural life, but in another way they 
have drawn the country people apart. The 
intimate acquaintance and old-fashioned neigh- 
bourliness has been passing away. The old 
time gatherings of the countryside which were 
a social delight are no more, and the boys and 
girls who have been near enough to the town 
have sought amusement there, greatly to their 
detriment. Many of these have come to believe 
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that the country life is barren and unintereBt- 
ing and have even persuaded father that this is 
the case. 

Just a little reflection should make it clear 
to an earnest mind that there is an urgent need 
to provide proper recreation for the rural com- 
munity. The problem of the playground is a 
more serious matter than providing social pleas- 
ure, important as this is. The playground is 
very much the battle-ground for character. I 
became convinced of this while teaching in the 
country schools, and during the last year of my 
teaching there took as deep an interest in the 
playground as in the school sessions. The boy 
learns more of self-control and more of courage 
in standing for the right, and receives more 
training in treating his fellow justly in his play 
than when at his books. He knows that the 
teacher will use force to compel him to do his 
duty in the schoolroom, but on the playground 
he has more freedom and there he leams among 
his fellows to choose for himself. There he 
leams to do team work, to give way to another's 
right, to co5perate for the enjoyment of all 
concerned. The playground is a character 
builder and the community which allows the 
playground to take care of itself is putting a 
heavy handicap upon what the right-minded 
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parent is seeking to cultivate in the home and 
what the teacher and the minister strive for in 
the school and church. 

I visited the old schoolhouse not long since 
where I first went to school and where I taught 
my last country school. It was the same old 
schoolhouse inside and out, somewhat worse 
for the wear. While the finding of the familiar 
ear-marks of the schoolhouse was gratifying 
to reminiscent sentiment, it was not very com- 
plimentary to the educational interest of the 
school district. It was indicative of the spirit- 
less attention which is being given by many 
farming communities to rural education. 

The World ^8 Work in its issue for April, 
1912, is authority for this statement, that of the 
twelve million rural children of school age in 
the whole country, less than three million com- 
plete the grades of the primary school. The 
country schoolhouse was one of the chief 
centres of community interest where the neigh- 
bourhood frequently gathered for entertain- 
ment, worship, political and other public meet- 
ings. It no longer holds this place of prestige. 
It is like the " deserted village." It has failed 
to keep pace with the transition going on about 
it. Its teachers too long held up the ideals of 
city life and neglected to idealize the country 
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and to teach the hoys and girls the great things 
in life all about them, so that even the country 
school has been an abettor of the rural exodus 
and guilty of the act of suicide. 

Warren H. Wilson in his "JEvolution of the 
Country Community" criticizes the common 
schools thus: "The weakness of the common 
schools in American rural communities shows 
itself in their failure to educate the marginal 
people of the community ; in their failure to train 
average men and women for life in that com- 
munity; in their robbing the community of 
leadership by training these on whom their in- 
fluence is strongest, so that they go out from 
the community never to return ; in their general 
disloyalty to the local community with its needs 
and its problems." ' 

Time and again persons who have grown up 
on the farm have felt self -condemned on account 
of their ignorance of the birds and plants and 
animals which they saw daily. The courses in 
the schools were not planned to help the boy and 
girl observe and study nature all about them. 
The mistake is berag recognized and the day is 
not far away when, in both the grades and 
high schools, the boys and girls from the farm 
will learn not only about the beautiful things 

' ** Evolution of the Conntiy Commnnityy" p. 158. 
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of nature bat will be InBtracted in the practical 
things of &nn life. 

Pressor Barto of the State IJniyersity of 
Illinois said in a paper read at Columbus^ Ohio, 
before the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, in November, 1911: 
*^ Every &rm home should know how to handle 
and care for milk and its products. The school 
(high school) should be equipped with a milk 
tester, separator and chum. If I were teach- 
ing in a high school, I should try to rent 
or borrow one or more cows, care for them 
on or near the school grounds, and teach by 

of work. I know it means a complete revolu- 
tion in many respects of present customs and 
traditions of the public school, but these changes 
must come, and here and there have come to 
meet changed conditions." 

If through the teaching of agriculture in the 
schools five bushels of com can be added to 
the acre in any township, as it is said Canada's 
rural schools increased the wheat crop, the 
farmers would have extra means not only for 
school improvement, but for roads and other 
community enterprise. It is extremely worth 
while for the farmer to see to it that the course 
of study for the rural schools recommended by 
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the ITnited States Bureau of Education and the 
State Agricultural Colleges be introduced. The 
time has come also for young men and women 
to enter upon teaching in the rural schools as a 
life-work. 

Too many of us have used this position merely 
as an aid to something else. This. could not 
well be otherwise, for the salary of the country 
school teacher has been at a minimum. Too 
often, the highest recommendation to the board 
of directors has been the low salary demanded 
by the applicant. The teaching vocation is not 
such an indulgence in the easy life that excel- 
lence in instruction is reached by this policy of 
parsimony. The movement for consolidation 
of schools should be encouraged for it means 
schools of higher efficiency at less expense. 

It is not fair to the boy and girl in the coun- 
try to be denied the educational privileges 
which of right belong to them. This boy and 
girl are worth as much to our civilization as the 
ones in town and are entitled to the same edu- 
cational opportunity. The man on the farm is 
quite below his city neighbour in the amount 
of money he expends in the education of his 
children. The consolidated school lies in the 
direction of these privileges. Moreover this 
oentndization of the school life of a community 
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is a leading factor in the evolution of com- 
mnnity life. 

Superintendent Blair of Illinois in discossing 
this phase of the consolidated school says: 
" Those who look forward to a better social 
life for country people realize that the con- 
solidated school with its enlarged field of work 
is at the very foundation of a better country 
social life. They feel that the small district 
school tends to keep the people in small groups, 
while the consolidated school would unite them 
into larger groups and make a greater degree 
of cooperation in all social and business activi- 
ties possible. The larger number of people 
interested, the larger number of pupils will 
magnify the importance of the school and 
make it more interesting. More care will be 
exercised in employing good teachers. Better 
means for work will be provided, conditions 
will be more favourable for the study of agri- 
culture. The consolidated school with its 
larger social and educational advantages will 
powerfully aflFect the community life for the 
better."^ He points to the John Swaney 
school of Putnam County and the Harlem 
school near Bockf ord as examples of what can 
be done in providing the very best educational 

^CiraiilArNo. 65. 
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advantages for oonntiy children when the 
people have the ideal and the willingness to 
pay the price to make that ideal real There 
cannot be too much emphasis placed upon the 
necessity of improving education in the country, 
for the solution of the rural problem in all its 
phases is an educational process, though not all 
this education will come through the schools. 
^ These are some of the problems, arising in 
the Confederacy of the Kingdom, chaUengiog 
the attention of Gkxl's workmen. They have 
not been fully presented and they may not 
have been correctly stated in every particular, 
but it is to be hoped that the discussion has 
set them forth in sufS^ciently clear outline as to 
impress every thoughtful person that they are 
not figments of the imagination but live prob- 
lems which appeal to the intelligence, and the 
passion to serve in our generation, for their 
solution. 



m 

THE OHUBOH'8 PLACE IN THE 
CONFEDEEACY 

TH]E Kingdom of God is not an organ- 
ized movement. It is not a society. 
It is too broad in its interests and 
aims and its affinities too spiritual for organ- 
ized expression. It is a commonwealth of sooL 
As Jesus pointed out in the beatitudes its basis 
of membership is in qualities of character. Its 
bond of fellowship does not rest upon any 
material symbol. Its kinship is far beneath 
the consanguinity of creeds and vows, and con- 
sists of likeness in inner life; a congruity of 
motives and ideals. 

The Eingdom has an " executive agency.'^ ' 
This is the church. It is the specific aim of 
the church to build the Eingdom in the world. 
There are differences of opinion among the 
theological authorities as to whether or not 
the New Testament conception of the church 
is co-exten^ve and identical with the Kingdom, 
but for practical purposes all can agree that the 

^ ProlesBor 6. Walter Fkake. 
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church is the main institution of Christianity 
for the propagation and conservation of Chris- 
tian truth and ideals. 

Professor Stevens, in discussing this subject, 
speaks as follows : ^^ Very early in His ministry 
we observe indications that Jesus intended to 
found a society, based upon the principle of the 
Ejngdom, in which the members should be 
held together by an outward and visible tie 
of fellowship. This society is the church or 
assembly (Ecclesia) of His disciples. It is 
evident that the idea of the Kingdom is the 
more prominent and more fundamental one in 
the mind of Jesus, but it is also evident that He 
regarded some outward form of association and 
organization as essential to the most effective 
promotion of the Kingdom. The common 
spiritual hfe, which constitutes men members 
of the Kingdom of God, needs to be fostered by 
reciprocal fellowship and expressed in organ- 
ized effort."* The church is the organized 
expression of the Christian consciousness for 
the fulfQlment of the Christian program. It is 
the instrument for the thrusting in of the 
leaven until the whole lump is leavened. 

It is very clear from this that the church 
does not exist for itself. It should seek to 

^ '^nieolagy of the New Testament," |». 136. 
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perfect its organization; to become a factor 
of power bat not for self-aggrandizement or 
self-perpetoation. The church of America has 
stumbled frightfully just here. It has been 
obsessed with self-love. This has given rise to 
a narrow and distorted view of the church's 
function and caused a waste of time and of 
opportunity by attention to petty matters, and 
even led to indulgence in unfriendly jealousies. 
We have been so engrossed with the ^^ make ^ 
of our reaping machine, the length of the 
sickle bar, the size of the main wheel and the 
style of the driver's seat, that we have allowed 
the ripened grain to waste. The church's 
work is to "Seek first the Kingdom of God 
and its righteousness." It is to be a force in the 
community for service and not a field within 
itself to which the community is to minister. 

Since the church is the " executive agency '' 
of the Kingdom of God, and the Kingdom of 
Qod is as wide as human need and interests, 
the church's mission is not exclusively religious. 
It has a relation, a vital relation, to every other 
human agency in the community if the com- 
munity is to be saved as well as the souls of the 
individuals. Measured by this conception, the 
church is more than a place for holding relig- 
ious meetings two or three times a week. This 
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has too long been our notion of the chief work 
of the church. 

The Bural Survey of Indiana by the Pres- 
byterian Church observes " That the religious 
influence of the church on the community is 
individualistic, that is, its chief care is for indi- 
vidual souls. Few churches have as their mis- 
sion the * salvation of the community.' The 
saving of men for heaven is much emphasized, 
the saving of men for Indiana receives little 
emphasis, the saving of Indiana for men proba- 
bly receives no emphasis from the church." 

This could probably be said of Illinois and 
Ohio, for the Survey of Central Illinois enu- 
merated the kinds of service which the church 
renders the communities in the following order 
of appreciation: Worship, Bevivals, Sermon, 
Ceremony. No one would underestimate the 
value, the extreme value, of this kind of church 
activity. It is indispensable. It is funda- 
mental. All permanent social welfare must 
commence with the regeneration of the indi- 
vidual We must always remember that the 
Kingdom grows from within outward. The 
vital forces at the centre push outward to the 
circumference and not from without inward. 
It does not stop with individual interests, 
but extends to the outmost collective interests. 
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The ohorch ought to be the centre of com- 
miinity service. It should lead in social min- 
istry. Especially should this be the case of 
the rural church, for it has a broader field than 
the average city church, owing to the &ct 
that the village and country life are not sup- 
plied with many of the social institutions 
which the city provides. The function of the 
church is well stated in Professor Walter 
Fiske's adapted platform of the ^^ Open Church 
League *' : 

^^ Inasmuch as the Christ came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister, this church, 
moved by BBs spirit of ministering love, seeks 
to become the centre and source of every benef- 
icent and philanthropic effort and to take a 
leading part in every movement which has for 
its end the alleviation of human sorrow and 
suffering, the serving of men and the better- 
ing of this township, as a part of the great 
Kingdom of God. Thus we aim to save all 
men, and all of the man, by all just means, 
abolishing as far as possible the distinction be- 
tween the religious and the secular ; and sanc- 
tifying all means to the great end of saving 
the world for Christ.'* 

This platform is not to be interpreted to 
mean that the church is to create a set num- 
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ber of institutions of its own but that it is to 
oodperate with all the social agencies of the 
community and to lead in community better- 
ment^ and wherein the social equipment is lack- 
ing it is within its province to supply the need, 
whatever its character. 

This demarcation of the church's function 
shows plainly that the church should occupy a 
commanding position in the community. It is 
not one of the institutions of the community, 
but it i^ The InsHtution. Sadly true is it, that 
this has too often not been the case with the 
rural church. As an illustration of this, which 
can be duplicated in many places, let us draw a 
line from the county-seat of Mercer County, 
Ohio, a town of three thousand with five 
Protestant churches, to a village of several 
hundred people, with two Protestant churches, 
ten miles to the northeast. In this section of 
country, two miles and a half on each side of 
this line, in addition to the churches in these 
two toWns, there are a dozen churches repre- 
senting five denominations. No one would 
venture to say that this section is not thor- 
oughly churched, and yet one of the features 
of the church life of this section is its feeble- 
ness. This scope of open country, thickly 
settled, has no resident pastor. The church 
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haa no strong graap on the young people of 
this region. Through the numerous revival 
meetings of the winter time some of them are 
brought into the church, but many of these 
same converts the next summer spend the ma- 
jority of their Sundays in neighbourly visita- 
tion without going near the church services. 
The influence of the church in furnishing a 
strong, vigorous idealism for the young people 
in the period of adolescence and in aiding them 
in the solution of young peoples' problems 
has be^i distressingly deficient These dozen 
churches have meant a great deal to many in* 
dividual lives of this section but they have done 
very little to create a conmiunity atmosphere. 

Now this ineffectiveness of these country 
ohuroheB is due quite largely to two things. 
There are too many of them for the area in 
which they minister, so that their fields overlap 
and their efforts interfere, and they have been 
self-centred, having an abnormal denominational 
consciousness but with little or no community 
consciousness. The social consciousness of the 
Kingdom is very feeble. In their endeavour to 
build up their own denominational organization 
as their chief work they have broken up the 
community into little groups, which have fre- 
quently spent much time diddling over mere 
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details of Christian work. Even the revival 
meeting time and again has been prostituted to 
the uses of a denominational pulmometer in- 
stead of being used as an agency for the spiri- 
tual welfare of the neighbourhood. 

Community building has been impossible un- 
der such conditions. This policy of the church 
reminds one of a familiar sight to the child life 
on the farm. What farm boy is it that has not 
watched at his feet upon a crumb of bread, 
which has fallen from the piece of bread in his 
hand, representatives from several different 
families of ants, each striving to manipulate the 
crumb in his own direction ? The influence of 
the church on many of our communities has 
been much like that of the ants on the crumb. 

There are other regions of our country, how- 
ever, where this poverty of social power in 
the community's leading religious institution is 
happily absent and the church moulds the com- 
munity life to the ideals which it represents. 
Several of these we wish to notice as examples 
of what we have been contending for, namely, 
that the church should occupy a commanding 
pk)sition in the life of the community, so that it 
can incorporate the religious motive into the 
life around it. 

Foosland is a village of several hundred peo- 
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pie, in the northwest part of Champaign County, 
Illinois. It is situated within a large tract of 
land owned by an absentee landlord. This 
land, which was bought years ago by a wealthy 
man from an eastern state, is now divided up 
principally into average sized farms. This 
rural centre, in all probability, would have been 
a much larger place if the owner of the land 
had taken a deeper interest in providing town 
lots when they were wanted and had encour- 
aged the building of a town. 

On the other hand, the failure to do this has 
not been without advantage, for the people have 
established a self -reliability in making and di- 
recting their own improvements, and the limited 
supply of building lots has saved the place from 
the waste of land in unnecessarily wide streets, 
badly kept as in so many of the small towns 
and villages, and from vacant lots to be grown 
over with weeds, and scattered about with rub- 
bish. It is a village of homes, with a popula- 
tion interested in the land on which they liva 
The lawns are kept neatly mowed, the shade 
trees receive care. A beginning in artistic land- 
scape has been made on one or two of the lawns, 
the houses from the larger to the smaller are 
painted white and altogether the village pre- 
sents an unusually attractive appearance. 
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But this is not the thing which most im- 
presses the visitor to this rural centre. There 
is a community atmosphere here which is not 
ordinary. As individuals, the character of the 
people is about the same as is to be found in 
such rural centres of Central Illinois, but there 
is a public spirit here, an ability to pull to- 
gether, an interest in the community welfare, 
which is much advanced beyond the average 
community. You will discover that the neat 
lawns and white houses are not kept this way 
just for the sake of the family who live there, 
but that the people who live there feel they owe 
something to community appearance. 

During a visit of a few days to this place, I 
saw no person, young or old, smoking a ciga- 
rette. I was told that there had been no arrests 
for drunkenness, nor cases where such arrests 
were called for in some years ; that no person 
had received charitable aid for a long period ; 
that a lawsuit was unknown. A graduate of 
the state university told me that while they 
sometimes had undesirable citizens come into 
the place, they always slipped away shortly, as 
they found uncongenial associations. There 
were no haunts for men who did not wish to be 
decent and industrious. The community has 
more than an ordinary interest in public move- 
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ments in the ooonty and state and gnpportB 
these far above places twice its size. 

KoWy there is more than one factor in the 
community development at Foosland. Some of 
its lodges are doing excellent community work. 
It has one large general store, which also con- 
tains the post-office. This is much better for 
community growth than three or four stores* 
While it used to be said that more than one 
store was necessary for the farmer to get fair 
dealing through competition, it is coming to be 
true that the one large store can do better by 
the farmer than several smaller ones for the 
reason that a large trade makes possible more 
economic purchasing and lower selling. The 
mail orda* houses, with the universal circula- 
tion of price lists and the easy communication 
of prices through newspapers to^ay prevent 
any storekeeper from asking too big a price for 
his goods any length of time. 

But the main factor of the community de* 
velopment has undoubtedly been the one 
church of the village, around which has cen- 
tred for a quarter of a century the religious 
and social life of the community. For the last 
ten years there has been no other church in 
a radius of three miles, so that this is an in- 
stance of a centre with a team haul of three 



^. 
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zoileB. Now the individual members of this 
church are no better^ perhaps, than members 
of other churches, but here is a situation where 
the church has had a chance to occupy a com- 
manding position in the life of a people, to 
unify them into a working group and to create 
a community conscience. The young people 
have grown up with the church leading in set- 
ting up the standards of conduct and they 
have learned to support the things for which 
the church stands. Consequently, it is a de- 
cided advantage in this plax^e to a physician, or 
to a public school teacher, or a business man, 
to be an active Ohristian man. This all tends 
to supply a leadership in the community which 
is distinctively Christian. Even those who re- 
fuse to commit themselves absolutely to the 
Christian life and who occupy the place of 
leaders in the community are deeply interested 
in church enterprise. The church has had a 
chance here to lead in community building. 

Foosland has not yet reached perfection, 
however. There is a spirit of individualism in 
the business of the village and in the surround- 
ing country which is extremely selfish* Un- 
leS ca^ k exercised in bnildi4 up a school 
centre for this village and surrounding country, 
it will losQ in community interest^ 
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While the place has a park and an opera 
house, it has done nothing to provide a public 
playground or to give intelligent direction to 
the amusements of the young. It must learn 
to value the farmer more highly, not merely 
as a person who has things to sell for the table 
and the market, but as a person who is vitally 
related to the community. The church needs 
to recognize more widely the rights of the 
marginal people in the community to its fellow- 
ship and ministry. During the past twenty 
years there has been a constant change of own- 
ership of farms through land speculation so 
that most of the old homesteads are gone and 
a permanent farm home has become a rarity. 
The leaders in the community will do well to 
agitate a movement for permanent home build- 
ing in the country surrounding the village. 

I am indebted to the Farmer^a Voices in the 
issue of December 1, 1911, for the following 
instance of the beneficent influence of a cen- 
tralized church life in a community. It is that 
of the Sangamon Bottom Presbyterian Church 
of Cass County, Illinois. This is an open 
country church at the centre of a neighbour- 
hood four by eight miles, consisting of some 
twenty families. Here at the centre of the 
community life is the church, the parsonage 
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and the school The pioneers made the church 
the centre around which they built. For the 
last twenty-five years it has had a resident 
pastor. He is furnished a good dwelling, a 
large garden, pasture for a cow and in addition 
is paid a salary of eight hundred dollars. The 
pastor previous to the present incumbent was 
with them for five years and left only because 
he felt he should seek better educational priv- 
ileges for his children. 

This is one of the problems of Sangamon 
Bottom as in the most of our country districts, 
namely, the betterment of the schools and such 
consolidation as shall give high school privi- 
leges to the boys and girls without leaving 
home. This neighbourhood is compact. It is 
a permanent community. It has little tran- 
sient element. Up to two years ago but one 
farm had passed from the original family 
and this one did not go out of ownership by 
a community resident. Most of the pioneers 
have died on their farms and their children 
have continued the ownership. There are but 
few rented farms. It is a neighbourhood of 
homes, homes which have clustered about them 
the tender associations and recoUections of the 
sacred past. The young people in the neigh- 
bourhood have never formed the habit of going 
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to town for amusement. They have found it 
in the home community centred in the church. 

While this community is closely knit to- 
gether, it has not been insensible to progress. 
Its conservatism did not keep it from a willing- 
ness to lose its identity as a Cumberland Presby- 
teriaa Church in joLg the union with ie 
Presbyterian Church. The Sangamon Bottom 
neighbourhood was the first one in Cass County 
to have rural delivery. It was the first to in- 
troduce the telephone. It is awake and con- 
scious of its needs to^lay as to higher educa. 
tional facilities ; better methods of agriculture, 
and the need of a man trained for his work in 
the pastorate. The prominent citizens give the 
church credit for leading in the community 
enterprise. It has infused into community life 
a high standard of social morality, which has 
made its growth and progress possible and per- 
manent. This church has not gone very much 
aside from the usual religious lines of service 
but it is a demonstration of what the church 
can do for a community when it occupies a com- 
manding position and can impress its truth and 
ideals upon the life of the community. 

A third example of what a church can do 
when it is given a commanding position in 
community l5e aad is not handiclpped by sec- 
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tarian divlsiveness and an incapaoity to cooper- 
ate is Sandy Spring of Montgomery County, 
Maryland. This, like Sangamon Bottom, is 
not a village or civil division, but a neighbour- 
hood in which the people have been held to- 
gether by ties of religion and blood. Accord- 
ing to the Rural Survey/ from which I draw 
my facts, the frst settlement at Sandy Spring 
was made by the Society of Friends and has 
always been under their influence, whose re- 
ligion is of a broad and practical kind. This 
community centres around the Sandy Spring 
post-office, where are located the school, the 
lyceum hall, library, banks and the meeting- 
house. It has no railroad. The Friends' Meet- 
ing, which has been the nerve centre of the 
community life, dates back to twenty-five years 
before the Revolution. The following dates, 
with the events which they mark, indicate the 
spirit of progressiveness present in this com- 
munity. 

Abolition of slaveholding, 1776. 

Local option for the territory, 1830, fifty 
years before it was voted in the county as a 
whole. 

The victory of the temperance cause in the 
county is due, according to the investigation of 

^ Presbyterian, 
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those maJdng the Survey, to the influence of 
Sandy Spring settlement. 

In 1842 a Library Company was organized 
and a library started. 

1844, the first Farmers' Club for men. 

1848, Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 

1857, first club for women. 

These were pioneer organizations of their 
kind in our nation. 

1858, Lyceum Stock Company was formed 
and a Lyceum Hall was built. 

1860, first turnpike. 

1868, the savings institution. 

1889, the Maryland Women's Suffrage As- 
sociation was organized at this place. I quote 
from the Survey : " The interesting thing to be 
noted here is that this conmiunity should so 
early have developed many of those social in- 
stitutions which most rural districts, by a long 
and painful process of education, are just now 
being brought to see the vital importance of 
and that it should have maintained and en- 
lar^fed them as it has. . . . This is a popu- 
latTwhose main char^oteristics are re^k- 
ably permanent and who have attained a rare 
sort of social solidarity which permits them to 
retain the institutions of the past while still 
making room for the best that the present has 
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to offer. They cling tenaciously to many old 
traditions ; societies and customs are very often 

foster them ; yet no commumty has been readier 
to adopt improved methods of agriculture or 
more active in the support of reform and prog* 
ress along all lines. We have, moreover, a 
highly cultured group, strong in its advocacy of 
good schools and thorough education. lUiter- 
acy is altogether absent here, while indolence 
and shiftlessness are practically so. It would 
doubtless be easy to show that this uniformly 
high cultural level is fundamentally responsible 
for the high degree of prosperity which the 
commumty has been able to maintain. . . . 
No one living within the border of the neigh- 
bourhood is knowingly suffered to be in want. 
This does not apply only to the members of 
the meeting but to all, white and coloured 
alike. This is a well-estabUshed practice which 
permits the one in need to accept help as 
readily as it is offered, without loss of self-re- 
spect." 

Sandy Spring community is not without its 
problems, as the Maryland Survey points out, 
which demand solution, but this conmiunity is 
a splendid demonstration of what a church can 
do when it has an undivided field and provides 
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not only worship for the neighbourhood but 
seeks to serve the commonitj and to lead the 
community to serve. 

There are other interesting features to be 
observed in these three communities, which 
throw light on the path to a better rural civiliza- 
tion, such as the reciprocity between a material 
and spiritual prosperity, but we leave these to 
later discussion. 

What is the actual position of the rural 
church to-day ? It is a struggling enterprise 
and in many cases a losing one. Its ministra- 
tion is narrow, carried on chiefly from the de- 
nominational view-point as it strikes about 
aimlessly and sometimes wildly in an effort to 
keep afloat. It lacks in vision, enthusiasm, and 
in both local objective and world-wide outlook. 
Is this charge true or false? What are the 
facts which have stood out in the careful and 
expert investigation of the Bural Surveys 
carried on by the Presbyterian Church and 
others ? 

The Survey of forty-four communities in 
Central Illinois, that stretch of gold above the 
black, the com belt of the world, where 
" King Corn's armies lie with flags unfurled," 
reports two hundred and twenty-five churches, 
including the Roman Catholic, twenty denomj- 
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nations. Seventy-seven of these churches have 
grown in the past ten years. Forty-five are at 
a standstill. Fifty-six have lost in membership. 
Forty-seven have been abandoned in the last 
ten years. These figures do not include the 
church buildings which have been sold and 
torn down during this period. This investiga- 
tion covered towns with a population of three 
thousand. The summing of conditions in both 
the open country and in the small towns is as 
follows : Within the past ten years thirty-four 
per cent, of the churches have made progress, 
the remainder, sixty-six per cent., are dead, dy- 
ing, or at that stage of progress which the 
engineer, speaking of the ^igine, calls a ^' dead 
centre.'* Twenty-nine of the forty-seven aban- 
doned churches are in the country. 

The Presbyterian Survey in Indiana dis- 
covered in Ma.rshall County that of the ninety- 
one churches, thirty-seven per cent, were grow- 
ing, twenty per cent, were standing still, while 
forty-two per cent, were losing ground. The 
same conditions of decline with variations were 
found in Daviess and Boone Counties. 

The Ohio Survey of nineteen counties indi- 
cated a similar decline among the one thousand 
five hundred and fifteen churches of these 
counties. The author of the " Survey Bulletin " 
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writes : " Of all these one thousand five hundred 
fifteen churches at the present time slightly less 
than one-third are growing. The remaining 
two-thirds have either ceased to grow or are 
dying. The decline of the farmers' church is 
the most striking simple fact to be recorded. 
Those churches upon which the farming popula- 
tion is dependent show no rapid changes and 
the most marked signs of decadence. Of the 
* country * churches by far the larger number of 
churches considered not quite one-fourth are 
growing. The study of county after county 
compels the conclusion that, where other things 
are equal, the larger proportion of farmers in 
the membership of a church, the smaller chance 
does that church have to maintain itself with 
its strength unimpaired. The farmer to-day is 
our most difScult church problem ; moving the 
church to town does not solve the problem as 
far as he is concerned and puts an added strain 
upon the townsfolk, for here it seems the towns- 
folk are carrying the farmers and doing it none 
too well." 

The Survey of three counties in Missouri, 
Adair, Enox and Sullivan, showed that twenty- 
one churches had been abandoned, nineteen of 
which were in the country with many others 
on the way to abandonment. So far not fifty 
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per cent, of the country churches in these coun- 
ties are gaining in membership. These aban- 
doned churches have not ceased their existence 
through federation, save in two instances, nor 
have they moved into other buildings. They 
have died out. The same conditions of decline 
were found by the Eeverend Charles Gill in 
New York and Vermont. 

These are the cold, hard, alarming facts, 
which these thorough studies of country church 
life reveal. Is not our charge that the typical 
rural church to-day is a struggling enterprise 
and in many cases a losing one ; an organization 
without vision, without enthusiasm, without 
local objective and a world outlook, true ? 

What are the causes which lie back of the 
diseased condition of rural church life? A 
diagnosis always precedes intelligent applica- 
tion of a remedy. 

The more important causes of this wide- 
spread decline of the rural church may be 
specified as follows: First, those which per- 
tain primarily to the church. Second, those 
which grow out of the conditions of farm life, 
past and present. 

Fi/raL There have been too many churches 
built in the country and smaller towns. Un- 
questionably the planting of churches every two 
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miles instead of five without much regard to 
the religious needs of the community as a 
whole, involving an overlapping of fields, is a 
cause of very much of the decadence. 

Seaand. A cause of equal import has been 
the blind and selfish insistence of the church 
upon itself being served by the community in- 
stead of being a servant to the community. 

Third. The custom which has grown up of 
the minister and his &mily living in town and 
going out to the country district for public 
meetings and ceremonies, leaving in some cases 
as much as forty square miles of territory 
thickly populated without a resident pastor. 

Fourth, The practice of preachers, class lead- 
ers and other leading members of the church 
in denouncing the ^^ world, the flesh and the 
devil," as resident in the card party, theatre 
and dance, and Sunday baseball, without so 
much as lifting their finger to provide proper 
and uplifting amusement for the young people 
of the community. 

Fifth. The small salary paid to country 
ministers, which is too often dealt out in 
irregular amounts after a financial spasm. 

Sixth. The loss of the best young people^ 
who would have become capable and progress- 
ive leaders in the home church, through their 
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leaving of the farm for the pursuits of the town 
and city. 

Seventh. The failure of the church to carry 
the Sunday-school boys of the adolescent pe- 
riod over into regular and active church-mem- 
bership. This is not peculiar to the rural 
church. 

Eighth, The continuation in the church of 
obsolete methods, or in the adoption of a new 
method, the failure to adapt it to the local con- 
ditions. This is the present status of the finan- 
cial side of rural church life. There is little or 
no system save the system to let matters go un- 
til necessity compels action. Connected with 
this poor business policy is the neglect of the 
church to teach and train in Scriptural giving. 

Ninth. Another important cause of rural 
church decay has been the church's inattention 
to the tenant farmer and the hired man ; to the 
people on the margin of the community. So 
much for causes connected with the church. 

The conditions in farm life which have abet- 
ted the decay of church Uf e are these : 

First. The general drift of the rural popula- 
tion to the towns and cities. This has been 
marked in some cases so that with the added 
loss of population by farmers seeking to better 
their condition in other parts of the country, 
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there has come about a decrease of population 
in a number of rural districts. The United 
States Censas Bureau points out the fact that 
while the total population increased from 
1900-1910 twenty-one per cent.^ urban popula- 
tion increased nearly thirty-five per cent., while 
rural population increased only a little over 
eleven per cent. Daviess, Marshall and Boone 
Counties in Indiana, each one, shows a decrease 
m population, from nine hmidred and f orty-f our 
persons in Marshall to two thousand one hun- 
dred and sizty-seven in Daviess. There was a 
decrease noted in some of the counties of Cen- 
tral Illinois. However, it is to be noted that 
the growth in the increase of the number of 
the farms in this country, an increase of ten 
and nine-tenths per cent., has nearly kept pace 
with the growth in rural population, eleven and 
two-tenths per cent. This decrease of popula- 
tion is one reason for the decline of the rural 
church. 

Second. The failure of the schools to make 
country life attractive and to provide school ad- 
vantages for the pastor^s family and every other 
family so that it is not necessary to move out of 
the country in order for the children to be 
educated. 

TM/rd. The ignorance among farmers gener- 
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ally of the physical and mental demands for 
some leisure and recreation where there are 
long days of hard toil. 

FovHh. The loss of family religion through 
the weakening and dissolution of what Warren 
H. Wilson has called 'Uhe household farm." 
This neglect of religion in the family is not 
peculiar to the rural home life. It is present in 
urban population as well. 

Fifth. The pronounced individualism of the 
average farmer^ growing naturally out of his 
environment, where he lives in isolation so 
much of his time, and learns to rely upon him- 
self, makes it hard for him to adopt new 
methods proposed by some one else and easy 
for him to oppose and even to obstruct. This 
native bent of the farmer's life has been in the 
way of better business methods in church 
finance, in the way of more complete organiza- 
tion in the rural church and of proper interest 
in the keeping of the records of the church. It 
is at the seat of the retired farmer's refusal to 
properly support the church where his farm is 
located, or put his shoulder to the wheel in the 
town to which he has moved. It is this un- 
balanced personal independence, a desirable 
quality in connection with an equally strong 
social consciousness, which has been disqualify* 
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ing the farmer for cooperating with his fellow 
farmers even for his own interests. Such lack 
of power to cooperate is always reflected in 
the church Uf e. 

NoWy all of these conditions which are caus- 
ing trouble in rural life to-day are interrelated. 
Some of them might be called primary causes, 
while others are only secondary. The two out- 
standing causes for the weakened condition of 
the rural church are these : The sectarian spirit 
that has dominated its thought and activity 
and what may be termed the other side of the 
same cause the failure of the church to lose 
itself in its efforts to serve the community 
where it is located. Beneath these two and 
including all the difiSiculties and problems 
growing out of them, both for the church and 
the farm, is that fundamental ultimate and 
universal need of individual man and of institu- 
tions among all nations, the need of the social 
vision of the Kingdom of GkxL 



IV 
THE CHURCH'S PROGRAM 

THE first thing to be said here is that 
every church should have a program. 
Too long has it been true that a local 
church has hardly known what it stood for 
in the community or what it was seeking 
to accomplish. One explanation for many 
churches accomplishing so little has been due 
to their failure to see clearly the work to be 
done in their field. It is a known fact on the 
farm that the most valued hired man is the one 
who sees what is to be done and goes ahead 
with the work. The local church which has 
studied the field and sees clearly what it should 
do as a church in this particular place is the 
church that will be most useful to its com- 
munity and will itself increase in strength. 

The leaders of the church, including us of 
the ministry, have been much inclined to be 
satisfied in keeping up the same routine of 
service, preaching, meeting, ceremonies, and 
such, without any very clear thinking as to 
what these should accomplish. Bumblebee 
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fighting was in former times one of the sports 
of country hoyhood. It was rare fan to sit 
down at the opening of the nest, stir up the 
^^ yellow breeched philosophers " and kill them 
as they trooped out in single file, but when 
they broke ranks and came out en masse the 
sport changed into a serious campaign of 
retreat, with the arms swinging blindly around 
the head in all directions with no particular 
aun at anything. This aimless beating of the 
air to kill the bumblebee is a graphic illustra- 
tion of the way the church has often carried 
out its attack upon eviL 

Successful education, successful politics, suc- 
cessful business enterprise to-day has a pro- 
gram. There are certain definite lines of ac- 
complishment laid down based upon past ex- 
perience and present facts. We are living in 
an age when this scientific method rules every- 
where. Who wants a physician to be dosing 
a member of the family with medicine before 
he has diagnosed the case and ascertained the 
trouble ? The necessity of an intelligent pro- 
gram for the church has prompted the growing 
practice of community surveys. These surveys 
are intended to coUect the facts, reveal the 
actual conditions in the region, acquaint the 
church and all organizations with the needs 
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and possibilities of the commnnity, so that the 
ohorch and every other organized force may 
apply itself to a definite task The making of 
such a survey may not be a pleasant porsoit for 
some Christian leaders. It may change the 
accustomed procedure for many a pastor but 
the valuable results following a careful survey 
far outweigh any unpleasantness or disindina- 
tion to be overcome. 

Any church, or any number of churches in a 
given oommtmity, caa readily carry on one of 
the surveys to-day with the aid of printed in- 
structions which have been prepared by com- 
petent persons. " The Community Study for 
Country Districts," prepared by Anna B. Taft^ 
is an excellent survey. " A Social Survey for 
Bural Communities," by George Frederick 
Wells, is a practical and thorough scheme for 
canying on a survey. Circular of Information 
No. 29, published by tiiie UnlTersity of Wis- 
consin Agricultural Experiment Station, out- 
lines a method with instructions for making a 
social survey of a rural community. A survey 
may be limited to the ascertainment of a cer- 
tain kind of facts, or it may be extended to 
cover the entire life of a community. A care- 
ful study of the results of such a survey will 
not only enable the pastor and leaders of a 
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church to know what the task of their church 
is, but it will beget enthusiasm and heighten 
the importance of church work. It will lead 
some churches to discover that they have no 
field and that what they have claimed for a 
field belongs to another church or denomina- 
tion by right of priority, location and service. 
It vnll help several small churches of one de- 
nomination near each other to realize that it 
will be much better for the denomination and 
for the community to centralize the religious 
work in one church, giving to this church a 
sufficiently large membership to have prestige 
and enthusiasm and the chance of creditable 
equipment. 

These surveys wiU force the denomiiia4ion8 
more quickly to feel the necessity of church 
federation in fields which are over^hurched, 
and to learn that the abandonment of a church 
in a section of the country where it has no 
field is only releasing the pastor for more m- 
tensive work elsewhere by which the denomi- 
nation profits. It wiU teach the denominations 
everywhere that it is the highest economy for 
each one and all to federate their forces wher- 
ever it can be done. 

There are three laws operating in all social 
institutions which the church should never 
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ignore. The law of integration is fandamental 
to any permanent, influential institution. A 
certain compactness about a common centre 
must be obtained before an organization can 
properly perform its function. An engine must 
have sufficient strength of structure to stand 
the strain involved in doing its work. It is, 
therefore, important to build up the church, 
the denominational organization, the local 
church, and all the auxiliary organizations 
as strong as possible, not as an end but to give 
efficiency in performing the church's task. 
This is especially true of the local church. In 
the surveys which have been made in several 
localities it has been discovered that it requires 
a membership of about one hundred persons for 
a church to be fully effective ; a small church 
straggling for existence makes very little im- 
pression on the community life. 

Of twelve hundred and seventeen churches 
investigated in the Ohio survey ' it was found 
that of the churches having a membership of 
twenty-five or less, only two and two-tenths 
per cent, were growing; with a membership 
from twenty-six to fifty, sixteen and six-tenths 
per cent, were growing; with a membership 
from fifty-one to one hundred, thirty-five and 
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five-tenths per cent, were growing ; with a mem- 
bership of one hundred and one to one hundred 
and fifty, forty-eight and two-tenths per cent. 
were growing ; with a membership of one hun- 
dred and fifty-one to two hundred, fifty-eight 
and five-tenths per cent, were growing ; with a 
membership of two hundred and above, 
seventy-nine per cent, were growing. Small 
churches sometimes display a more aggressive 
evangelism than large churches but in every 
other particular they are seriously handicapped. 
The second law of organized social force is 
that of variation, by which the social organism, 
as does the vegetable organism, improves it- 
self. An organization can become weighted 
down with an overbalanced integration so that 
it is obstructed by conservatism and clogged 
with inertia. Social progress comes by atten- 
tion to the changes from the usual in lif a The 
oourse of history is not along a straight line 
but after the windings of a spiral curve. There 
is a uniformity in all human experience but 
there are variations constantly taking place 
and these variations from the typical furnish 
the points of new departure by which progress 
obtains. The rural church has been under an 
environment alive with transitions in the past 
two decades, but it has paid a very meagre 
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attention to what was happening under the 
shadow of its belfry. It has undertaken to move 
serenely along the old lines and has moved 
backward instead of forward in many cases. 

The law of selection is that social process 
whereby one variation from type survives other 
yariations. This process of selection may come 
about by long and often costly ways. It can 
come about more quickly and economically by 
intelligent choice of variation ; by taking ad- 
vantage of the changes which have occurred. 
This is the nature of reform, when men de- 
liberately break away from some beaten path 
or custom and insist on other men following 
them in their innovation. 

It is through turning the attention of a group 
to some change in type and the winning of 
favourable consideration for the change, that 
civilization advances. When a group develops 
a social consciousness, it is able to choose what 
it sees to be to its advantage. A f armmg pop- 
ulation is naturally given to a splendid integra- 
tion, where there is organization, but on the 
other hand it is slow to observe variation and 
take advantage of changes. A great number 
of rural laymen are obstinate when it comes to 
the introduction of new and more efBcient 
methods of church work. They are averse to 
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imported ideas and again and again will ob- 
atnict progreBs in ibe chnrch. It k bj obe- 
dience to these laws that the Snnda j-school and 
all the otganizatknis of the chiurch are to be 
built into strong, aggressive tonea. 

There shonld be a constant eff(»rt to build the 
local church into as strong an organization as 
possible^ for the local chnrch is the base of op- 
erations in organized Christian work. A de- 
nomination is strong aolj as its local churches 
are strong. It is just possible that we have 
been overlooking the place of the local church 
in the past and have giv^i more attention to 
the development of a strong general organiza- 
tion than we have to the local organization. 
Charles Beads, in his book on ^* Kural Christen- 
dom" has an illuminating chapter on ^^The 
Place and Power of the Local Church," from 
which I wish to quote several paragraphs : 

^^ The local chnrch is both the b^;inning and 
the finishing workshop of Christianity. It is 
the point of contact with the individual soul, 
the place where actual evangelizing, teaching, 
regenerating and training of men must be done. 
It is the source of supplies for all of Christ's 
work, wheth^ of men, money, or spiritual 
power. It should surely be the strongest and 
most effective of the wheels within the wheel 
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of organized Christianity, but at present it is 
the general denominational organization that 
has modem life and spirit and not these local 
churches. 

^' The benevolent societies and boards of the 
church are finely constituted, aggressive and 
resourceful ; the educational movements are ad- 
mirable ; the supervision by assemblies, confer- 
ences, synods and other bodies, is thorough and 
inspiring. Yet aU these general church move- 
ments are in crises of sadly inadequate contri- 
butions of money. Missions at home and 
abroad, larger beneficences of all kinds are 
halted. Appeals are made to pastors desper- 
ately but the pastor seems to be unable to ad- 
vance the offerings except so slowly as to 
seriously retard all the work. Where is the 
crisis ? It is plainly in the local church which 
is the unit of all power for the coming of 
Christ's Kingdom." Is not this a fair state- 
ment of the situation at present ? 

We must not jump to the conclusion from 
this that it would be a wise course to weaken 
the general denominational organization. It 
would be unwise indeed for a man with poor 
circulation to stop using his hands and feet in 
order to increase circulatory power. A proper 
exercise of these is a stimulation to a stronger 
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aoiL Mr. Bead's explanation of the 
general denominational organization demanding 
more power than the local chorch can famish 
is that the latter is largely an ^^ nnworked asset." 
He says, ^ Its financial possibilities are barely 
touched, its important fonction of discovering 
able worlcers and training them is very feebly 
exercised, its local influence and immediate re- 
sults in conversions are pitiably undeveloped and 
meagre. It is not that the loca] churches &uL 
The condition is that of an nnworked and unde- 
veloped field of abundant resources, . . . 
and the condition is worst in aU these particu- 
lars in the country church and in the village." 
When other institutions fail to teach men 
** to do justly " the church is warranted in tak- 
ing up this iustruction. When the people are 
allowed to stray away from the ^^ love of kind- 
ness " the church ought to step in and win them 
back to this social lubricant. But it is the 
mandatory and unique function of the church 
to train men "to walk humbly" with God. 
No other institution has for its task such funda- 
mental service for men. Through the observ- 
ance of the social laws of organization it should 
strive for the highest efficiency in performing 
this important work, by which the Ehigdom 
comes. This does not imply the discarding of 
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the customary activities of the church but the 
placing of a new and added emphasis upon them, 
with augmented activities as they may be 
needed. 

What, then, is to be the program of the church 
in the light of the situation herein set forth ? 

First. Worship. K ot too much emphasis 
can be placed upon worship. This is related to 
the deepest feelings of the souL It is a uni- 
versal human desire. It is one of the foremost 
forces in the building of the Kingdom of God, 
both in cementing the spiritual union with God, 
and in developing the consciousness of kind. 
Worship of God develops the unity of the race, 
and strengthens the brotherhood of man. It is 
a potent factor in creating a social conscious- 
ness of the Kingdom of Gk)d. 

The greater number of persons we can bring 
together in the local church for the common 
worship of Jehovah, the Supreme Being, and 
Heavenly Father, and the more attractive and 
elevating we can make this worship, the more 
quickly we set up the Kingdom on earth. The 
rural church has been altogether too neglectful 
of its order and manner of worship. Punctual- 
ity of gathering has frequently been an un- 
known virtue. The worship has often lacked 
enthusiasm and uplift. It has been too much 
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like the graphophone when it needs winding np. 
Aside from the revival meeting and the sermon 
it has often been dull and uninteresting. Men 
who have been out in the hot sun and wind all 
the week, living an active life, or who have 
driven several miles through the cold, demand 
a spirited service, in order to prevent lassitude. 

Second. There must not be any less preach- 
ing in the country but more. A church cannot 
do without preaching. The heralding of the 
Gospel through the human lips is a divinely ar- 
ranged plan for its propagation. Ko organiza- 
tion, or literature, or illustrated lecture will 
substitute for the living proclamation of the 
good news by men specially chosen for this 
work. Kecent investigation of rural churches 
show a tendency for them to grow in propor- 
tion to their supply of full preaching. This is 
the tap root of all really successful evangelism 
and the main source of the church's inspiration 
and vision. 

Third, The Sunday-school is one of the 
greatest religious organizations on earth. It is 
the supreme agency within the church to-day 
for reaching all classes of people, rich and poor, 
young and old, with the Bible. It holds the 
key to the people's storehouse of the good seed 
which is the word of God. Upon the Sunday- 
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school rests the responsibility of instructing the 
masses of the people in the Bible. The sermon 
is limited by custom to a twenty or thirty min- 
ute message. Systematic Bible reading in the 
home has disappeared. The day-schools are 
afraid of the Bible now, and to the modem 
Sunday-school organization is assigned the task 
of teaching the rising generations revealed 
truth, and in training up leaders with Biblical 
standards of life and the gospel vision of sacri- 
ficial service. 

It must never be thought for a moment that 
the rural problem can be fully solved without 
the Bible. Take the English Bible out of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization and there would be no 
Angl(vSaxon civilization. Missionary experts 
tell us that the profound need of a heathen na- 
tion to-day is not American customs and insti- 
tutions and standards, but America's gift of the 
knowledge of Gkxi's word, which, if they pos- 
sess, wiU enable them to develop their own 
Christian institutions and standards of life. It 
is not so much a new system of ethics we need 
at present, as a fresh interpretation of Biblical 
truth in its relation to modem life. 

The rural community, as well as the urban 
community, must plan for a more thorough in- 
struction in the Bible. There will come into 
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the rural districts, as in the city district, the 
time when the Sunday-school will not pretend 
to teach God's word in a one room building, 
filled from the vestibule to the pulpit with 
shouting teachers and listless scholars, trying 
to learn in one brief half hour the most impor- 
tant truths of life. They will have class rooms 
and equipment comporting to the serious task 
in hand. The Sunday-school, with its possibili- 
ties for training in team work through the or- 
ganized classes, and the cultivation of social 
fellowship and the development of leaders, is a 
giant in the church today. It is one of the 
greatest of the world forces of our age in the 
cultivation of unity throughout the church 
universal and the development of peace among 
the nations of the world. The American Sun- 
day-school is attracting the masculine mind at 
present, and every local church ought to make 
the most of its opportunity in this regard. 
Since the solution of so many of our problems 
is an educational process, we cannot overesti- 
mate the influence of the Sunday-school which 
is constantly increasing its efficiency. 

Fowrth. It is true that considerable work 
formerly undertaken by young people's organi- 
zations may now be carried on by the organ- 
ized classes of the Sunday-school to advantage. 
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bat in two respects, at least, the young people's 
society has important work to do. There is, 
first, the religious meeting where the young 
people learn to express their religious thought 
and feeling in their own way. Secondly, this 
society has as one of its natural functions the 
nurture and direction of the social life, not only 
of its immediate members, but of the young 
people of the community. The amusements 
and the associations of a social hour are so 
tremendous in their influence upon young men. 
and women, and enter so much into the shaping 
of their future, that the effort to sustain a 
strong young people's organization is never too 
costly. More than one church leader would do 
far more against worldlineBS by helping to pro- 
vide the young people with wholesome, attract- 
ive social pleasure through a vigorous young 
people's organization than he does by warn- 
ings against questionable forms of amuse- 
ment, though these may on occasion be very 
timely. 

There are other organizations of the rural 
church which are of great value but of which 
the limitations of our discussion forbid speak- 
ing. This may be said, though, that the min- 
ister and leaders of the church should not yield 
to the present temptation of adopting a method' 
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simply because it is new, or of starting more 
organizations than they have power to main- 
tain. It is better to select one or two organiza- 
tions which can be best adapted to meeting the 
needs of a community and run these with ef- 
ficiency than to have four or five lukewarm 
enterprises subject to midnight attacks of colic 
and midday ennuL 

Fifth. This poUoy of thorough organization 
in order to increase the usefulness of the church 
as an agency to the highest point applies to the 
financial part of church enterprise. In our 
day, no movement of any kind has the slightest 
hope of success without an adequate financial 
basis. Jesus' words about sitting down and 
counting the cost bear pertinently upon this 
side of religious activity. The more quickly 
the rural church adopts the practice of discov- 
ering what a church should undertake to do in 
a given commimity and then plans to put just 
as much money as it can into the enterprise in- 
stead of as little as it can respectably get off 
with, just that much more quickly will the 
rural church begin to take a commanding posi- 
tion in the rural community life. 

One of the grievous mistakes of the church 
in the past has been its failure to instruct and 
train up its members in the consecration of 
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their wealth to God. Our prosperous farmers 
have never learned as a class to give systemat- 
ioally and proportionately to the advancement 
of God's Kingdom. Men who are counted 
pillars in the church and who by their position 
of advantage during the rapid rise of values in 
land, through farm-land speculation, have grown 
wealthy, give only the widow's mite for Chris- 
tian work and even give this in some cases with 
reluctance. It is one of the sins of the pros- 
perous country churchman that he is willing to 
hinder the progress of the church by refusal to 
be true to his religious financial obligations. 
The country church-member is too ready to 
take advantage of the voluntariness of religion 
in money matters, which is not his privilege in 
respect to taxes imposed by government. He 
falls far below his city neighbour in the amount 
he gives to the church. 

Those portions of Indiana investigated show 
that on the average the viUage church-member 
pays $6.40 while the country church-member 
pays $4.45. In this case, the man in the 
country owns much more property than the 
man in the village. The farmer is not to be 
too severely censured for this backwardness in 
benevolence. It is partly due to the force of 
circumstances ; his isolated life has made him 
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less responsive to social needs. His method of 
acquiring wealth by careful attention to small 
savings here and there rather than from big 
dividends on investments ; the practice of barter 
in past years when a number of his products 
were not on a cash value basis has left an ex- 
aggerated unpression on the mind of the value 
of a dollar in cash ; that a dollar is worth more 
than two bushels of com at fifty cents each. 
It is the province of the church to teach the 
man on the farm the duties and privileges of 
the benevolent life. A vision of the Kingdom 
would go a great distance in changing the 
farmer's attitude in the use of his means. 

There are three recommendations to be made 
to the rural church regarding its financial 
affairs. First there should be systematic teach- 
ing of the Scriptural principles of giving both 
from the pulpit and to the young in the Sunday- 
school. It is not morally wrong perhaps to 
raise money sometimes by money socials and 
the hundred other bizarre schemes, which 
have too long been in vogue in financing 
church progress, but these are frequently sad 
reflections upon the financial earnestness of the 
people. They are very often unprofitable in 
comparison to the expense involved. They put 
off for a longer time that better day in the 
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church when it will have adequate financial 
backing. The gastronomical appeal gives the 
people false ideas of Christian giving. It is 
far preferable to provide for the social life 
without this financial appendix so subject to 
disease. Secondly, every church is recom- 
mended, no matter how small, to introduce the 
very best financial system available. The 
trustees and stewards ought to favour this both 
because it will bring in more funds for which 
they must sometimes so frantically search and 
because it will save them much unpleasant 
effort, and time. 

The budget plan is businesslike and satis- 
factory when it is based upon an intelliirent 

and the objects for which the money is raised. 
Here is another instance of the usefuhiess of 
the community survey. The leaders in the 
church will know pretty clearly what should be 
contributed to the religious work, in respect to 
the financial ability of both the individual and 
the community as a whole. This budget plan 
will diminish the number of special appeals to 
the church for money to a multiple of causes, 
but in the end it will mean more money to 
those causes which are worthy. The envelope 
system has been successful everywhere the 
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people have been willing to cooperate in giving 
it a fair trial 

The day has passed when the farming com- 
mnnities are without cash excepting at the 
threshing, com shelling and stock selling pe- 
riods. Through access to banking facilities at 
the present time, there is no reason for a 
country membership letting the pastor's salary 
and other bills go from three to six and even 
ten months without being paid. These bills 
can be paid at short, regular intervals as well 
in the country as in the towns. The envelope 
system is of much assistance to the doing of 
this as it helps through the weekly offering to 
provide a steady incoma It furnishes every- 

which constitutes it real worship of GkxL It 
is an accurate but easy system of bookkeeping 
with every contributor. The duplex envelope 
is of especial value because it keeps both the 
local and the general interests of the church 
before the people the entire year, and serves 
to enlarge their horizon of Christian interest 
and to enlarge their benevolent offerings. 

Moreover, this envelope system should meet 
the favour of the churchman on the farm for 
the reason that it is the method of small amount 
by which he frequently adds to his income. 
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Again, as this envelope system provides, there 
should be an effort made to reach everybody 
for regular contributions to the church treasury. 
This is where so many well meaning laymen, 
and ministers, too, have failed in church finance. 
They have laboured under the belief that the 
success of church finance rests upon the gifts of 
the few who are able to give large amounts, 
rather than on the many who can give only 
small amounts. This is a false idea from every 
point of view and it cripples the financial power 
of the church. Very often one man, or two or 
three families, carry the financial burden of the 
church and the church comes to be uneasy as 
to what it will do when these persons die. 
Many a church has suffered in this way. There 
would be little reason for this anxiety if there 
was an intelligent effort always to have every 
member, old and young, well-to-do or other- 
wise, systematically giving as the Lord has 
prospered them. Let the tenant who goes on 
the farm in place of the owner feel that he has 
a financial obligation to the church of his com- 
munity and let the absentee landlord know that 
so long as he owns the farm within the jurisdic- 
tion of that church, he will be expected to con- 
tribute to this enterprise, which adds value to 
his property. This practice of systematic con- 
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tribution to the church is not only for the 
benefit of the institution but it is just as truly 
for the benefit of those who contributa 

Siixth. The rural church must not lose the 
evangelistic spirit which has characterized it. 
Evangelism is the esprit de corps of the Chris- 
tian church which should permeate every 
activity. It may be necessary to change the 
evangelistic method but never the evangelistic 
emphasis. It will probably come to pass that 
the emotionalism of the typical revival in the 
country, which has been one of its prominent 
features, will be less pronounced, and that there 
will not be so much eflfort made to have the 
experience of the converts conform to that type 
of religious experience which predominates in 
the group conducting the meeting. There will 
be a broader recognition of differences in tem* 
perament, and of the desirability of permitting 
people to vary on non-essential points of belief, 
so long as they are loyal in their devotion to 
the great Head of the church in the essentials 
of His person and work. 

Through the educational evangelization of the 
Sunday-school, the rural church wiU discover 
that it is psychologically impossible for the 
boys and girls to be sincere in their profession, 
and at the same time have the eruptive experi- 
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ences which have so frequently been sought in 
the protracted meeting in the past. Through a 
clearer understanding of the nature and needs 
of childhood the church will be convinced that 
the more successfully it wins the child to a 
decision to stay within the Kingdom where 
Jesus said the child commences its life, the 
better it will be for childhood, and for the 
church. 

It will probably be found out that, with our 
increasing complexity of life, which makes it 
difficult to centre the attention of the com- 
munity upon any one object and when it is not 
easy to prevent the interference by other numer- 
ous interests, that a revival meeting of ten days 
or two weelcs, following the careful preparation 
for such campaign, by securing the willingness 
of the whole church to cooperate and by turn- 
ing the thought and interest of the whole com- 
munity to the one theme of reconciliation with 
God through Jesus Christ, is more eflPective 
than a protracted effort of six weeks where four 
weeks are consumed in warming up the church 
and two weeks are left in which to reach out- 
siders. 

It will probably be discovered, also, that it is 
more eoonomioal of the pastor's lime a^d 
strength, and to the advantage of his charge, 
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when the pastor most serve more than one 
churchy that he conduct one meeting and be 
given time to properly conserve the results of 
this, before he engages in meetings at other 
points, even though this precludes the annual 
revival meeting at some points. It has been 
said by some people in the recent past that the 
revival meeting has outlived its usefulness and 
is in a state of obsolescence, but where is its 
satisfactory substitute ? It has not been found, 
and the church continues to need the revival for 
spiritualizing its membership, and for reaching 
those outside the church. 

Seventh. There should be a most earnest 
effort to-day for promoting fellowship in the 
church. Many of the local churches in the 
urban districts are losing in power because they 
lack the spirit of Christian feUowship. The 
* lines of social stratification have become sharp 
and distinct, and the warmth of Christian 
brotherhood has gone down to zero. Social 
stratification in the country has been less pro- 
nounced, but if we succeed in building a more 
stable society in the rural community and the 
church arises to a more commanding position 
there will be a greater tendency towards social 
stratification, so that the church will have 
classes within its membership with social bar- 
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riers between them. This is one of the prob- 
lems of the Sandy Spring community in Mary- 
land, which has developed such a desirable 
community life. 

The Christian church is not a social club. It 
is a fellowship of persons who are brethren in 
Christ Jesus. We must not dishonour the poor 
man or despise the uncultured man, for we not 
only disobey the Scriptures but we injure those 
who need the help of the church, and we injure 
the church and the community. It is the peo- 
ple on the margin of community life, the peo- 
ple whom the leaders of the church sometimes 
say " do not amount to much," who determine 
the moral strength of community life, just as 
the land on the margin, which is coming into 
cultivation, fixes the price of land. Let a church 
seek out the poor and unfortunate and bring 
them into its fellowship and make them feel at 
home in a democracy of sacrificial love and this 
church will likewise attract the well-to-do and 
produce an atmosphere in the community free 
from moral pestilence. 

This class of people lives nearer to the reali- 
ties of life than the more wealthy and they 
have a heartier appreciation of religious values, 
which gives to their experience a warmth and 
passion which is not always developed in 
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the wealthy and cultured membership. Prof. 
Edwin L. Earp, in his '^ Social Engineer," closes 
a chapter on ^^ Friendship as a Spiritual Force " 
with these impressive words: "One of the 
noblest titles given to the Son of Man, the 
founder of Christianity, was that heard fre- 
quently on the lips of the common people ' He 
was the friend of sinners.' As a social force, 
Christian friendship became the greatest social 
dynamic of history. In it there lies a deep and 
helpful philosophy, for we are taught to take 
the initiative in showing ourselves friendly to the 
friendless. We have it expressed in the Golden 
Rule : ^ Therefore all things whatsoever that ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.' In this we see friendship firmly 
established on an altruistio basis, frL from 
mere self-interest or utility at first hand, and 
taking on that broader scope which embraces 
the entire moral order of the world. It has in 
view the social uplift and betterment of all men 
in bringing in a world kingdom of humanity, 
which is the highest social ideal for the race, 
seen in vision by the Hebrew fathers, preached 
by the greatest of the apostles, and beautifully 
expressed by one of our poets as the ^ Parliament 
of Man and the Federation of the World.' " 
Surply if this be a function of friendship, it is 
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worth while for the church to labour most 
earnestly for a sociable membership. 

Eighth. Belonging to this consideration of 
the organized activities of the church is the prob- 
lem of leadership. So much depends upon ca- 
pable leadership that it is hardly worth the time 
to organize for any purpose unless leaders can 
be found. First among the leaders of the rural 
church is the minister. No church can effect- 
ively do its work without a pastor and the more 
of his time and energy which are given exclu- 
sively to the church, the more effective the 
church will be. The time has come in the 
country when a church without a resident pas- 
tor is doomed to failure. The time has come 
for longer rural pastorates. The time has come 
in the country when the minister is caUed to 
devote all his time and energy to the church, 
and not to divide it between work outside the 
ministry on week days, and pi«iching on Sun- 
days. 

Statistics show conclusively that one cause of 
the decay of the rural church life is the absence 
of a resident pastor in so many districts. They 
show that where there is thorough and capable 
pastoral work, proportionately more men are 
found in the churches. The country boys need 
the paator as a personal friend to aid them in 
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their fight for a pare and virile manhood. The 
young people of the conunonity need the min- 
ister aa their friend to guide the religions 
yearning of adolescence into a living Christian 
experience. The older folk need his friendship 
in the ministry of sympathy and encourage- 
ment while they bear the burdens of daily life. 
All the people need the weekly gospel mes- 
sages bom out of the experiences of rural life to 
keep them loyal to their noblest ideals. To the 
older men in the rural ministry the call comes 
to-day for a change of view-point. There is 
sounding in the ears of all the drum beat for 
the march to a higher rural civilization. The 
forces are being marshalled for the advance and 
unless there is a response to this wide-spread 
awakening of interest in country life, the min- 
ister will forfeit his leadership. 

To the young man who would enter the min- 
istry to-day, the call comes to consider the rural 
pastorate as a life-work and not as a prepara- 
tory process for a city pastorate ; and with this 
call is a demand that he prepare himself thor- 
oughly for his work, not giving himself the 
least equipment that will do, but the best he is 
able to command. The recuperative and pre- 
paratory functions of a rural church for the use 
of invalid preachers and the townward theo- 
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logoe are coming to an end, having reached the 
vanishing point. The country minister ought 
to be the best preacher he can make of himself, 
for country people have a deep appreciation of 
good preaching. At present it requires more 
oratorical effort to hold a country audience than 
the city but with the strengthening of the rural 
church organization and the enlargement of its 
field of influence in the community, there will 
develop not so much a desire for eloquence as 
for earnest, thoughtful sermons bearing upon 
the practical issues of life, so that a trained man 
who can clearly express his thought will be 
heard gladly, even though like Moses he be 
lacking in eloquence of speech. 

On the other side of the rural church life, 
there is a call for it to rise to a higher appre- 
ciation of the value of the ministerial office, and 
of the severe demands upon the minister's 
energy which are involved in the faithful prep- 
aration of sermons, and a successful leading of 
the church's activities. When this higher ap- 
preciation begins to take concrete form the 
salary will be raised and more interest will be 
taken in providing the pastor with the conve- 
niences of a comfortable home. 

The average farmer overlooks many contri- 
butions to his bill of living expense which come 
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to his table and house as a matter of course. 
He does not take acooont of the fact that neat 
wearing apparel by the minister and his family 
are neceBsities in his case. The farmer forgets 
that if his pastor is to keep mentally alive and 
pour into the thought currents of community 
life the best ideas of his age he must spend 
money for books and papers. He has not 
noticed that the minister by virtue of his posi* 
tion is usually the leader in charity and benev- 
olenca He has not considered the fact that 
many of the young men entering the ministry 
have a debt on their shoulders for their educa- 
tion, but the time is not far away when the 
modem rural church will raise the pastor's sal- 
ary to one thousand dollars with parsonage, and 
pay this easier than the five hundred at the 
present time. 

The minister is not the only leader of the 
rural church. There are men and women in 
the membership who are fitted to lead and must 
be willing to give themselves to such responsi- 
bility and to make use of all the modem aids 
and instruction along the lines for which they 
have been chosen. The interested laymen of 
our districts and annual conferences, it seems to 
me, ought to arrange for laymen's meetings for 
the purpose of finding out ways and means for 
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oonserving and directing the forces of the 
church. 

Ifmth. Our discussion so far has been deal- 
ing principally with that part of the church's 
program which concerns its own upbuilding. 
We have insisted that the local church should 
constitute itself as strong an organization as 
possible ; that all of its auxiliary organizations 
should be constantly engaged in self -improve- 
ment. We have endeavoured to enforce the 
proposition at the same time that this perfect- 
ing of organization was not an end in itself. It 
is a means to an end ; the end is the building of 
the Eangdom of God of which the church is the 
" executive agency." The end of the explora- 
tion of an efficient church force is the begin- 
ning of the enterprise of community service. 

This being the office of the church it sustains 
a relation to every interest in a community. Its 
leadership is ao7 exclusively religions but per- 
tains to the entire community life. ^^ The time 
has arrived when the church must take a larger 
leadership, both as an institution and through 
its pastors, in the social reorganization of rural 
life.'' This is the declaration of the Commis- 
sion on Country Life, and it is the unavoidable 
conclusion drawn from the nature of both the 
church and the Kingdom. "I hold," says 
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President Eenyon L. Butterfield, ^Hhat the 
problem of the ooontrj ohoroh is the most im- 
portant aspect of the rural problem. It touches 
the highest point in the redirection of rural 
lif a It sounds the deepest note in the harmo- 
nizing of the factors of a permanent rural dvili- 
zation." * 

It is within the function of the church to 
lead in the work of building up the soil and in 
increasing its productiveness and the profitable- 
ness of agriculture for the farm is within the 
bounds of the Eingdonu The farm is the chief 
source of food and countless human destinies 
hang upon the agricultural efSciency of the 
American continent. Jesus was deeply inter- 
ested in the furnishing of people with bread 
to eat. He had compassion on the hungry 
multitude. I understand that the modem sci- 
entific achievements, by which more and better 
food is made available, is only the reproduction 
of the spirit of the Master when He blessed the 
loaves and fishes. The conversion of the cactus, 
that armoured knight of the desert, into a use- 
ful plant, furnishing forage for beast, and fruit 
for man, is a victory for the Kingdom. The 
production of one hundred and twenty-five 

' SigDifioaooe is added to this statemeDt by its ooraiiig 
from a president of one of onr leading oolites of agriooltore. 
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bushels of 00m where sixty grew before is a 
conquest for the Kingdom. The lightening of 
the burden of the grasshopper, and the removal 
of the fungus, and the destruction of the para- 
site at the command of modem investigation 
and experiment, are achievements in the King- 
dom of God. To encourage farmers in their 
efforts to inform themselves and improve their 
methods, to open the church for farmers' meet- 
ings, to place the church in a sympathetic re- 
lationship with agricultural organizations is ad- 
vancing the Kingdom and doing church work. 

The church ought to do this on the broad, 
altruistic Christian platform of service to man- 
kind. It must do it on the narrower plane of its 
own self-interest. When the agriculture of a 
community is poor it is an inevitable result that 
the church is in a low state. When the farm- 
ing of a community is prosperous, the church, 
if it has a legitimate field and is at work at its 
task, is prosperous. The rural surveys have 
demonstrated this law of reciprocal thrift in 
every field survey. 

This law of reciprocal interest should be an 
incentive to preach the gospel of cooperation 
to the farming class, for a more thorough organ- 
ization of the rural church will be preceded by 
a more thorough organization of the farmers for 
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eoonomio advantage. As the farmers learn to 
cooperate in creameries, laundries, in the activi- 
ties of production and marketing, they will 
bring this new spirit and ability to cooperate 
into the church. This law of reciprocal ad- 
vantage should make a strong appeal to the 
country people in favour of many of the meth- 
ods of modem church organization. 

For an illustration, the missionary societies 
among the women of the churches is a great 
personal benefit to the women who are mem- 
bers. These societies, aside from their primary 
purpose of establishing the Gospel in foreign 
and needy regions, are of tremendous cultural 
value. The country women can well afford to 
spend the time and money required to be active 
members of one of these for the sake of the en- 
richment of their own life. These organiza- 
tions bring to-day to their members an elevation 
of thought and purpose, a breadth of idea and 
a store of information which is invaluable to 
the wife and mother who desires to surround 
her home with an ennobling atmosphere. 

The church is interested in the movement to 
make the home life of the farm more permanent 
and pleasant because this means a greater sta- 
bility of church-membership and a better oppor* 
tunity to develop family religion, which has 
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been decreasiiig among us but which is vital to 
Christian progress. 

The church should not only lead in the de- 
velopment of better educational advantages in 
the rural districts on the ground of ite humani- 
tarian purpose but because an advanced rural 
education increases its own power for helping 
mankind. 

Since the playground is a force in character- 
building, an important field of moral crises in 
young lif e, the church, which is our most im- 
portant conservator of morals, must lead in pro- 
viding juvenile life with wholesome amusement 
under good environment. 

This task of leadership by the church in 
establishing the Kingdom of GKxl in American 
farm life is not to be performed by a theoretical 
multiplication of social appendages until its dis- 
tinctive religious life and service is lost Its 
building in the future, of course, will not be 
merely the rectangular white chapel, with its 
spire, at the crossroads, but will be a well 
equipped plant, adapted to the needs of the 
oommunity. If the boys and young people 
have no common assembly room for play and 
fellowship^ this church will provide it. If the 
farmers have no meeting place for the Grange 
or other organizations, this church will famish 
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a room. If there is no library in the oom- 
monity, and no organized direction for the 
selection and promotion of the reading by the 
commnnity, this church will fnmish it. We 
will cease building churches from a photograph 
of churches in some other section and put up a 
building designed to meet the needs of a par- 
ticular oommumty. 

It would seem the proper and expedient 
policy is for the church to add such institu- 
tional features as are not provided and will not 
be provided by some other agency in the com- 
munity, but wherever it is possible these should 
come through other channels and let it be the 
chief work of the church to secure the coopera- 
tion of all the social instrumente of the neigh- 
bourhood : the Grange, the lodge, the athletic 
association; the charitable, the sanitary, the 
entertainment and press activities for the pur- 
pose of community upbuilding. 

The rural church has not yet awakened to 
the influence of the local newspaper in com- 
munity life. The editors of the papers gener- 
ally realize it but the pastors do not realize 
that church news is as newsy as anything the 
paper prints. There is a field in some sections 
of the country to-day, both in the villages and 
the open coimtry, for a monthly church paper 
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which oould he made of ahoandmg interest and 
benefit to the locality. 

However^ Ifis mam work wiU he to provide 
leaderehip throv>gh leaders from the ohwrch- 
mefmherelwp who ha/oe the social conaoiousneee 
of the Kirvgdom amd who wHl project the Ohria- 
tian motive into the allied forces of the church 
and direct them towa/rde ike realization of the 
Okristia^ ideal. 

Does some one say that this has always been 
the program of the rural church and that all 
our discussion settles down to the carrying on 
of the old time activities of worship, preach- 
ing and ceremony ? It is true that these old 
time activities must go on and go on even more 
energetically, but they will go on in a sym- 
pathetic and active relation with every rural 
interest for the rearing not of an ecclesiastical 
domination but of a community in which God 
is loved supremely and fellow man sincerely. 

The exclusive religious activities reenforced 
and supplemented by social measures, when 
needed, will constitute a definite program of 
service, by which the farm and all that in it 
is will be enshrined in the Kingdom of Gtod. 

PrmUd in the Umttd SUii9s ofAnurUa 
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"Persons are asking how they may best do thoar duty ma4 
their whole duty to Uiose coming to our shores. Ihts book 
is a valuable light on the subject. It is full of facts and it 
is a capable and conscientious stud]^ as to the meaning of 
the facts. Any thoughtful person will find h«'e muoh valu- 
able material for study and the book is calculated to do 
much good."— Heroit^ and Presbyter* 

CHARLES STELZLE 

The Gospel of Labor 

i2mo, cloth, net 50c. 

"Sometimes it is a short sermonette, sometimes it it a 
story, but every one of the thirty-three chapters ia a pre- 
sentation in terse, graphic English of some phase of the 
gospel of labor by a man who knows the life of labor from 
the inside. A stimulating message for the laboring man, and 
many valuable suggestions for those who desire to enter into 
his life in the most helpful way." — Presbyterian Advance, 

PROFESSOR JAMES R, HOWERTON 

The Church and Social Reform 

i2mo, cloth, net 75c. 

^"In a succinct and yet very thorough manner the author 
discusses^ the fundamentals of this preser.t-day problem of 
the relation of the church to social reform, and the obliga- 
tions entailed. The volume is an exceptionally helpful one, 
serving to clear the atmosphere and show the way out."— 
ChrisHan World. 

P. MARION SIMMS 

What Must the Church Do to Be Saved ? 

The Necessity and Possibility of the Unity of 
Protestantism. i2mo, cloth, net $1.50. 

From a first-hand observation the author brings together a 
body of facts which emphasize strongly the necessity for a 
practical union among tne denominations of the Church of 
Christ in America to fulfill her mission. The remedies pro- 
posed by the author are set forth with a reasonableness as 
•traightzerwardness which invite the respect of all rcaden. 



EVANGEUSTIG WORK 



J. WriLBUK CHAPMAN, P.P. 

The Personal Worker's Guide 

With the Emphasized Gospel of St John. Vest 
pocket style, flexible leather, net 25c. 

Brief, pointed paragraphs by the well-known evangelut 
who is a master of the methods of personal work. Conven- 
icntly arranged for quick reference under such important 
heads as Service, Preparation, Practice, Growth, Method, 
Difficulties, Use of God s Word^ etc. Blank pages for notes 
and an Emphasised text of the Gospel of John are included. 

WESTON BRUNER 

C^mpUtd h Rmlgigh Wright, Fh.D, 

The Fisherman— Tackle and Bait 

32mo, paper, net 20c.; leatherette, net 35& 

This practical hand-book for Christian workers has been 
preparea for use in the nation-wide evuigelistic campaigns 
of one of the largest and most evangelical bodies in this 
country — soul-winners wiU find it an invaluable aid and in- 
spiration in their work. 

REF. C. F. WIMBERLT 



Is the Devil a Myth ? 

lamo, cloth, net 75c. 

The biblical references to the devil are taken up one by one 
and interpreted in the light of science, history and modem 
events. The author writes picturesquely* trenchantly and 
with convincing logic. 

B, H. CARROLL, P.P. 

Sermons 



Compiled by J. B. Cranfill, hL,.D, Cloth, net $i.oa 

"The author preaches the whole counsel of God in a 
luminous, forceful and stirring manner. We marvel bow 
any man could have the ability to deliver such sermons even 
after they were composed. The amount of knowledge and 
thot^t packed into them and the relifflous faith and fervor 
pervading them must have overwhelmed the hearers as it did 
the reviewer/'— CAmfuMS InttUigencer, 

HENRT W. STOUGH 

Across the Dead Line of Amusements 

i2mo, paper, net 35c. ; cloth, net 75c. 

"There are a great many books of this sort in print, but 
none, we think, quite so persuasive and useful as diis one. It 
is a wise book, and one that goes right to the heart of the 
matter under discussion. The author is in dead earnest in 
his effort to show there is danger in the ansusements he 
discusses. Get the book and give it wide circulation. It will 
bear fruit to God's glory, snd the saving of mAny.**^V€it€m 
R§C9rd9r, 



